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The man who named 
Tombstone, Arizona 


Tue surprisep government scout from 
Camp Huachuca reined his horse to a stop 
at the sight of Ed Schieffelin. And when 
Schieffelin admitted he was actually living 
and prospecting in Apache country, the 
scout warned him, “All you'll ever find’ll be 
your tombstone.” 


But Schieffelin didn’t scare easy. When 
he struck a silver lode in the desolate, dan- 
gerous hills of Arizona Territory, he called 
his first mine “Tombstone.” And, unknow- 
ingly, he gave a name to a borning, brawling 
community soon to be notorious as one of 
frontier America’s tough towns. 


The Tombstone mine itself never amount- 
ed to anything. But Schieffelin just kept on 
prospecting — and within a few years, he 
turned out to be a millionaire. The hills he 
had risked his life in were practically made 
of silver. 

Today’s Ed Schieffelins are hunting ura- 
nium ore with Geiger counters, but their 
spirit is the same. And it is only part of the 
spirit of 165 million Americans who stand 

It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy behind U. S. Series E Savings Bonds—who, 


Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic by being the people they are, make these 


Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just Bonds one of the finest investments in the 
sign an application at your pay office; after that : 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- entire world. 


ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per And, for an American, the very finest in- 


year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning vestment. Why not help your country —and, 


10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in very importantly, yourself, by buying Bonds 
Bonds regularly where you bank. regularly? And hold on to them! 


Safe as America— US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. i 
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The 
Clearing 
Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


QUESTION: How should one 
mark a child in a subject like 
Reading? 

Answer: Not many years ago 
the child’s mark in Reading was 
based entirely upon the achieve- 
ment of three skills — the ability 
to pronounce the words, to read 
with expression, and to stand up 
straight. Experience has taught 
us that many of the children who 
pronounce the words most fluent- 
ly and who read with so called 
‘perfect expression’ have no idea 
as to the meaning of the content. 
For the past few years, every 
authority in the field of reading, 
has stressed the attainment of 
certain habits, appreciation, at- 
titudes and skills, rather than the 
mere covering of chapters or 
pages. For this reason, every 
teacher giving a child a mark for 
his reading, should take a com- 
plete count of stock of his various 
abilities, skills, attitudes and ap- 
preciations. Of course these vari- 
ous skills, attitudes, and abilities 
would differ somewhat in the 
various grades. The following 
abilities could well be expected at 
the close of the 3rd year. 

. His ability to interpret the 
text. 

. His ability to discuss the 
content. 

. His ability to carry his read- 
ing over into his arithmetic 
and other school subjects. 

. His rate of reading. 

. His love and apreciation for 
reading. 

. His ability to select worth 
while material. 

. His ability, when reading 
for himself, to find what he 
is looking for. 

. His ability to organize data 


(Turn to Page 2) 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


How many uses of cotton can you think of? Think hard —because there 
are actually over 10,000 of them! To bring this vital, versatile fiber 
from field to your favorite store requires the efforts of more than 10 
million people—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


America’s cotton is grown over a vast 
region that covers parts of 20 states and 
one-fourth our land area! Much cotton 
is still picked by hand, although ma- 
chines like this are becoming common. 


Ginned cotton, now in 500-pound bales, 
is loaded into boxcars and shipped to 
mills where the fiber is spun into thread 
or yarn. Railroads may carry the cotton 
once again before it is woven into cloth. 


First stop is the cotton gin, where in- 
genious machinery draws the fibers 
through tiny openings, removing the 
seeds. Seeds are later used to make oil, 
feed and fertilizer, 


Batiste, organdy and voile are some of 
the fine, lightweight fabrics now made 
from cotton. But it also has many un- 
usual uses. For instance, our “paper” 
money is really 75% cotton! 


Tying together the growing, weaving and marketing of this great com- 
modity is the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart 
of that system is our railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than 
any other form of general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 25. 
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CLEARING GROUND 
about thought questions or 
about topics. 

. His ability to find econom- 
ically and skillfully a word 
in the dictionary. 

. His ability to read to others 
so as to gain pleasure and 
information. 

. His ability to pick out the 
essential idea from a selec- 
tion. 

. His ability to choose his own 
stopping place when reading 
in answer to a thought ques- 
tion. 

. His ability to respond to bul- 
letins, notices, and other in- 
cidental types of reading. 

. His ability to read whole 
books independently. 

. His ability to interpret read- 
ing material assigned in con- 
nection with other school 
activities. 


QUESTION: What should one do 
to help a lip mover? 

Answer : 

1. In a constructive way, the 


= Dixon Crucible Company 
Dept. A34 
167 Wayne St. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils 
| especially designed for Primary Grades. This | 


offer limited to educators only. 


child must be made con- 
scious of the fact that he has 
the bad habit of moving his 
lips while he reads silently. 


. The child must want to 


eliminate the bad habit. 


. The child must be watched 


during his study periods and 
reminded of his habit. 


. The child must be shown 


how others (adults and chil- 
dren) read without lip move- 
ment. 


. The teachers may put 


printed slogans about the 
room — We do not move our 
lips. Remember not to move 
our lips. 


. The habitual lip mover must 


be encouraged to read as far 
as possible without lip move- 
ment. 


. The child should be given 


reading exercises under time 
control. 


. The child should constantly 


be shown how much faster 
he can read without lip 
movement. 


9. 


10. 


Incentives like “A Chart of 
No ‘Lip Movers” may be 
posted for encouragement. 
A constant lip mover should 
be asked to place his fingers 
on his lips while reading. 


Question: I am a first grade 
teacher. Iam wondering wheth- 
er Social Studies should have 
a definite place on the program 
or should it be taught simply 


If you are the talented author 


AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
@ let us help gain the recognition 
TALENT you deserve. We will publish 


your BOOK—we will edit, design, 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. 1-10, 200 Varick St., 


Make *50- *75-*100 


wy Sell NEW STYLE Greeting Cards 


Show friends amazing value Chr- 
i All Occasion 


New 4-S = 
CHRISTMAS CARD 
ASSORTMENT— 


24 Tail 


Slim, Sq 


Cards 


juare a 
all in 1 box 


New England Art Publishers 
North Abington 949, Mass. 


Fi. MANUSCRIPT WRITING 1n Primary 
Grades Dixon Manuscript 301 is right 
in size, shape and in softness, black- 
ness and strength of lead. 


Primary Teachers should write to us 
for a free sample. 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Sales Division — 153AC © Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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as a correlation with Nature, 

Safety, Health? 

Answer: I think if you were to 
refer to some of our best and 
recent Courses of Study in cities 
from east to west throughout our 
country, you would find a definite 


program in Social Studies for 
Grade 1—This may include units 
on the Home, Play house, Farm, 
Mother Goose, Safety Education, 
Grocery Store, Postal Service, 
Circus, Trains, Pets, Birds, Flow- 
ers, etc. 


Notes From Your 
Audio-Visual 
Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


Wet, IT’S been an event- 
ful summer and now with the 
autumn nip in the air we're all 
ready to get another year under 
way. 

The workshops were very good 
and we met quite a number of 
you people and thoroughly en- 
joyed the visit. 

We learned a number of things 
that might be very interesting, 
for example, more and more 
schools are using tape recorders 
in elementary classrooms. After 
the novelty of the equipment is 
worn off enough so that it is no 
longer just a fascinating new toy, 
it fast becomes a real tool. In the 
primary grades it is very good 
as an aid to pronunciation and 
speech therapy. Children are al- 
ways eager to record their voices 
and then hear them. Taking ad- 
vantage of this the teacher can 
speak with the child and then on 
the playback, point out the di- 
rection the child should go to im- 
prove his or her speech. 

One method we have seen that 
really works is to assign a blank 
roll of tape to each child. Then as 
you use the recorder always use 
the same tape. Do not erase the 
tape and in the end it becomes an 
excellent progress chart. One 
note of warning, use the tone 
control on your set when playing 
a tape. By judicious adjustment 
you can make the voices sound 
natural. However NEVER adjust 
the control while listening to 


your own voice. Remember our. 
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voice on tape sounds very dif- 
ferent than it sounds to the 
listener. This is easily understood 
when you remember that you 
hear-a sound that travels a few 
miles from your voice box to the 
ear and most of the sound travels 
in the body. The listener, on the 
other hand, hears an air column 
from 3 to 20 feet long vibrating 
from your mouth to his ear. 

Now a word about equipment. 
There are a number of good and 
reasonably priced sets on the 
market. In the less than $200 
class we have had our greatest 
success with the R_C A Model 
Judicial +7TR3. In the class be- 
tween $300 and $500 there are 
two sets we have used with great 
success — The Concertone I, a 
most versatile machine and one 
of the easiest we have ever used 
for editing. The technique of edit- 
ing will be taken up in a later 
article. 

We have also seen an excellent 
import. A recorder called the 
Fenograph which has been im- 
ported from England. 

Just one more item that we do 
want you to know about, R.C.A. 
has issued a new 23 page booklet 
called: “R.C.A. Tape Recorders 
are Versatile Aids to Education.” 
It gives a lot of good information 
about areas of use as well as tech- 
nical information.. The booklet 
is free. If you would like one just 
drop us a line. here at American 
Childhood Magazine and we will 
get one for you. 
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Poetry 
Corner 


Things For School 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


School is about to start again 

And I am mighty glad, 

I’ll buy some brand new school 
supplies : 

Some pencils and a pad, 

A ruler, an eraser, 

And a jar of paste or glue. 

I like to buy new things for 
school. 

I like to use them, too! 


The Caterpillar's 
Dream 
SHEILA STINSON 


A small brown caterpillar 
Resting on a leaf one day, 
Decided he would take a nap 
To pass the time away. 


Well knowing that the weather 

Would be turning colder soon, 

And thinking long and thought- 
fully 

On being a cocoon. 


He curled upon the leaf, then 

Cast a glance toward the sky, 

And thrilled a bit to think some 
day 

He’d be a butterfly. 


Tiny Talkers 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If beetles and worms 

And gnats get together, 
Do you s’pose they all talk 
About the weather? 

Or politics? 

Or school? Or clothes? 
Do you think that anyone 
Really knows? 
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Happy little second graders in Ruth Vogel’s classroom who created 


this “Winter Fun” mural 


Life-Size Figures 
Throughout The Year 


RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 


EDITH VOGEL, Second Grade Teacher 
Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois 


Our CHILDREN have made 
small “stickmen” figures so often 
that it is almost second nature. 
By “small” I mean ordinary 
newsprint paper, sizes 12 inches 
by 18 inches and 18 inches by 
24 inches. But large figures, life 
size or nearly so are something 
new. Miss Vogel and her second 
graders decided to make mu- 
rails of life-size figures based 
on, first in the autumn, “Fall 
Fun,” then “Winter Fun” and 
lastly “Spring Fun.” To start 
with only one background was 
needed for it all which is a 
great time saver. In Miss Vogel’s 
room the wall is painted a soft 
blue which makes an admirable 
sky background in itself. Blue 
wrapping paper could be used or 
any wrapping paper painted blue. 
For the fall mural the ground 


6 


strip was a greenish-brown. This 
could be a piece of wrapping 
paper painted if the appropriate 
color can not be found. Plain 
brown wrapping paper would 
harmonize nicely with the fall 
colors. 


Graceful skiers and skaters in “Winter Fun” 


For the winter mural torn 
white newsprint was used for 
snow. The spring colored ground 
strip could be the snow paper 
painted a yellow-green. To these 
were added the appropriate sea- 
sonable figures. Miss Vogel tells 
the story here in her own words. 
To start with she says: J can’t 
teach art! 

“Our murals evolved from dis- 
cussions at the onset of our fall 
and winter seasons. In our “shar- 
ing” period we talked about vari- 
ous ways to have fun in fall and 
winter. This period is a discus- 
sion period to share ideas about 
anything that is current, ie, cal- 
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Second graders in Miss Vogel’s class made this “Spring Fun” mural 


endar time, art, music, holiday, 
etc. Many teachers call them 
“show and tell” periods. After 
the various activities were indi- 
cated, the question of just how 
we might express our ideas arose. 

One child suggested we make 
pictures of ourselves, each to de- 
pict the fun we enjoyed most. 
White newsprint, nearly life-size 
was used first. Each child made a 
stick figure, without action char- 
acteristics. When this step was 
completed the figure was “filled 
out” with his or her figure, as a 
body of a child should be. 

When this was completed each 
child cut out his own figure and 
proceeded to dress the figure as 
closely as possible to his own at- 
tire. 

Each child used his own initia- 
tive and creative ability as to de- 
sign and color. Construction and 
crepe paper were used. The one 
thing all the children agreed to 
do was to make themselves color- 
ful. When all figures were “prop- 
erly dressed,” each child again 
expressed the type of activity in 
which he was most interested. 
Since our figures were all made 
on straight lines, the next prob- 
lem was just how we would make 
them look quite life-like in our 
murals. 

From this point, suggestions 
were forthcoming that each child 
would put action into his figure 
by bending the portion of the 
body so the desired action could 
take place. Here, our stickmen 
drawings helped. As a group we 
decided upon placement of our 
figures for the best balance. The 
children participated in the plac- 
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ing of the figures as far as safety 
was allowed. (The mural area be- 
ing quite far from the floor.) 
This gave the children an oppor- 
tunity to express their feelings 


as to the actual action of their 
figures. 

The background of the fall mu- 
ral was greenish-brown ground 
with blue sky. The winter mural 
was sheets of newsprint, torn by 
the children to give the real effect 
of snow. Thisalso had the bluesky. 
The entire wall area for our mu- 
rals is painted a light blue, so the 
effect of blue sky was already 
present. To give further realiza- 
tion to the various seasons repre- 
sented we cut out fall colored 
leaves and pasted them on as 
though they were falling from 
unseen trees above; and in the 


An interesting section of “Spring Mural” showing action 


Action shown in section of “Spring Fun” 
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winter mural small balls of cot- 
ton were placed “hither and yon,” 
to represent falling snow. The 
skating pond was made by tear- 
ing out an area of the white 
newsprint, showing the blue wall 
underneath for ice. 

We are planning as our spring 
season approaches that we will 
“convert” our figures to a 
“lighter weight” attire and de- 
pict “Spring Fun.” 

Besides the fun we had making 
“ourselves” we realized many 
other values in other subject mat- 
ter areas. We read many stories 
about activities which stimulated 
the use of our library books. We 
had many purposeful lessons in 
arithmetic, which involved mea- 
suring, adding and subtracting, 
too, spelling as well as creative 
writing was involved. Of course 
in health and safety the conver- 
sations and suggestions were 
limitless. 

No, I am not an artist but with 
the help our Art Supervisor gives 
me, plus the childrens’ own abili- 
ties — really I have realized I 
need not be an artist. If given a 
free “rein” in art, children will 
develop their hidden talents, and 
naive love of self expression, 
which teachers cannot find if they 
use stereotype procedures — ” 


Edith Vogel 


The completed spring mural 
followed the same procedure. The 
work of the entire year was rich 
in possibilities for school use 
with the other subjects. The 
strong personal approach, by us- 
ing the children’s figures of 
themselves made a most forceful 
appeal and incentive. Miss Vo- 
gel’s power as a strong resource- 
ful teacher was well demon- 
strated. 

A first grade group made use 
of life-sized figures of Dick, Jane 
and Sally with father and mother 
from their readers. We picked 
out the smallest child in the room 
for Sally — the tallest for the 
parents. These children laid 
down on a length of brown wrap- 
ping paper and we marked around 
their figures. These were cut out 


Various activities shown in “Spring Fun” 


and faces, hair, arms and legs 
painted. Pieces of cloth were 
brought from home, old blue 
jeans, checked ginghams, etc. and 


the figures were dressed as our 


reader shows. To do this we 
simply cut the cloth to fit the cut- 
out figure. Then these life-sized 
figures were put up onto an al- 
ready prepared background of 
sky, ground and buildings. Even 
small as Sally was, we actually 
had to take a tuck in her legs to 
make her shorter and more like 
little Sally in the reader. 
Needless to say these char- 


“Sally and Dick” — life-sized tracings of children from characters in reader 


acters from their reader became 
very real and stayed up the entire 
year. Although we changed the 
backgrounds to make them sea- 
sonable. 

Another first grade teacher 
started the school year by making 
life-sized tracings of each child. 
These were painted in the color, 
and type of each child. They were 
then put up all around the room 
with each child’s name added. 
These look better if they can be 
put on floor level, perhaps even 
in a hall if there is not room 

(Turn to Page 63) 


—Dorothy Gibbs, teacher 
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Windows to the Mind 


MARTIN TONN 


Special Education Supervisor 
Carrol County, lowa 


Mrs. WILSON was quite 
startled when she received a no- 
tice in the mail to report to the 
school for a conference. Bob had 
always done well in school, and 
apparently this was a _ special 
conference. He hadn’t said any- 
thing at home about any school 
difficulty. 

When Mrs. Wilson entered the 
principal’s office she was some- 
what surprised to see that the 
school nurse was present, in ad- 
dition to Bob’s teacher. 

“T had become concerned about 
Bob’s work, Mrs. Wilson,” said 
Miss Thomas, who was Bob’s 
teacher, “he didn’t seem to be 
getting his written assignments 
very well. I couldn’t understand 
it because he is one of the best 
readers in the fourth grade. I did 
notice one day however, that he 
was holding his book quite close 
to his eyes, so I referred him to 
the school nurse for a checkup.” 

“What did you find out?” asked 
Mrs. Wilson anxiously. 

“I gave him a _ preliminary 
vision test,” said the nurse, “and I 
would strongly recommend that 
he be taken to a professional vi- 
sion examiner for a complete ex- 
amination.” It is possible that his 
recent school difficulty is stem- 
ming from a visual problem.” 

“TI certainly will do that,” said 
Mrs. Wilson. 

A visual examination showed 
that Bob needed correction, and 
when he was fitted with proper 
glasses his school work improved 
remarkably. 

In the above case it was for- 
tunate that the teacher was alert 
enough to note that Bob had pos- 
sible visual difficulty. Also, it was 
fortunate that a nurse was avail- 
able in the school system to give 
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a visual screening examination. 
It is true that many schools do 
not have a school nurse or special 
education worker trained in vi- 
sion. However, there are some 
signs that the classroom teacher, 
or parent can be on the alert for 
that may indicate a possible vi- 
sual problem. These common 
signs are: 

1. The child who squints. 

2. The child who blinks fre- 

quently. 

3. The child who holds his 

book or work too closely. 

4. The child who holds his 

book unusually far away. 

5. The child who rubs his eyes 

frequently. 

. Poor posture at desk. 

. Straining to see the chalk- 
board or bulletin board. 

. Obvious physical signs of 
eye trouble, such as, red- 
dened eyes or matter in the 
eye corners. 

In the event that the classroom 
teacher observes any of these 
signs or any combination of 
signs, the child should be re- 
ferred to the school nurse or spe- 
cial education worker, if avail- 
able. If the school has no such 
personnel, it would be advisable 
for the teacher to confer with the 
parents and indicate that it 
might be well for the child to 
have a physical examination. 

It is hardly necessary to em- 
phasize the importance of good 
vision in the school situation par- 
ticularly. And a_ surprisingly 
large number of school-age chil- 
dren have some type of visual 
handicap. Authoritative surveys 
show that about 20% of the 
school population have some type 
of visual impairment. A few chil- 
dren are totally blind or are par- 


tially-seeing as the result of an 
impairment that cannot be cor- 
rected by glasses. These problems 
are usually so obvious that proper 
provisions have been made. Most 
states have special schools or 
some facilities for the blind. For 
the partially seeing child special 
large-type books are available so 
the child may continue work in 
the regular school. These are 
sometimes supplied by the state 
or local funds. If no permanent 
funds are available, community 
service and social organizations 
may find this a worthy project. 
Information on such materials 
may be obtained through your 
local superintendent or the state 
department of public instruction. 
As indicated previously, fortun- 
ately the number of children with 
severe visual impairment is com- 
paratively few. The classroom: 
teacher is concerned with the ma- 
jority of children who have a 
slight’or moderate visual impair- 
ment that may go uncorrected 
unless she detects the problem. 

Unless visual problems are de- 
tected and receive adequate at- 
tention these children usually be- 
come a problem in school. They 
may develop a reading difficulty 
or become a non-achiever. In ad- 
dition, if the problem goes un- 
corrected it is quite possible that 
the child may become a behavior 
or emotional problem. Since 
many of school experiences and 
much instruction is visual it is 
easy to see why a child might be- 
come irritable and frustrated if 
he has a visual handicap. 

A great many schools have 
visual testing programs. The 
classroom teacher can give a pre- 
liminary screening examination 
under the instruction and guid- 
ance of a nurse or trained spe- 
cial education worker. Most com- 
mon are the Snellen 20 ft. or “E” 
test, and the Snellen or AMA 
near-point test. These tests will 
indicate which children should be 
seen by a professional examiner. 
for a more thorough examina- 
tion. This is an important phase 
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The 


Fascination 


of Pieces 
of Colored 
Paper 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Emeritus 
Laboratory School 
Univetsity of Chicago 


On E OF the big differences 
between the elementary art pro- 
gram of today and that of twenty 
years ago is this. In today’s art 
classes we find more variety in 
kinds of activities. Children use 
more kinds of materials. Twenty 
years ago good schools aimed for 
creative results. With the in- 
creased number of different ma- 
terials children today have great- 
er opportunities to do creative 
work. When a child wishes to 
work out his idea he knows that 
he has reed, wire, clay, paper, 
plastic, leather, wood, plaster, 
metal and many other materials. 
Another difference between the 
art program of today and that of 
twenty years ago has reference 
to the teacher. It takes more art 
training for an Elementary teach- 
er to do what is required in a 
progressive Elementary School 
Art Program today. She needs to 
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know how to handle many ma- 
terials. 

She needs to be wise in the 
choice of materials to be used by 
children of different age levels. 
The writer heard a supervisor 
speak recently. She stated that in 
her school system the same ma- 
terials were used by children 
from Grade I through High 
School but that at different ages 
the children got different results. 
The writer cannot agree with 
this. It is foolish for children in 
Grades 1-2 and 3 to use plaster. 
Why? They cannot do this with- 
out very close supervision of the 
teacher. When small children 
need to be supervised too closely 
the result is not creative. They 
can be spending the time to much 
better advantage with clay (the 
kind that hardens.) 

In our school we find plaster 
too hard for children in Grades 


4, 5, and 6. They can do well 
modelling in clay, but carving in 
plaster, soap and wood is too dif- 
ficult. 

One rule a teacher can follow 
is this. Let children of a certain 
age use materials which are easy 
for them to handle. Leave until 
a later date materials which are 
more difficult. If it takes small 
children a long time to do some- 
thing that something shouldn’t 
be done. Children learn by doing 
many things that take a short 
time. 

Let us look in on a 4th Grade 
for several class periods in art. 
Once we saw a boy painting a 
large picture of “3 crosses on a 
hill.” Another painted Marine- 
land after he had visited in Flor- 
ida. A girl painted her ballet 
class. The subjects were as varied 
as the children in the class. Many 
paint bottles were on a low table. 
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Some were filled with colors. 
Others were empty so that a child 
could mix the exact color he 
wanted for a soldier’s uniform or 
for bluejeans, etc. Some children 
were modelling with clay. (the 
kind that hardens.) Others were 
making things of reed and wire, 
(the kind they could cut with the 
large strong scissors in the box 
on the table.) We found it best 
to buy scissors that would cut 
wire and reed as well as paper 
and cardboard. We used to have 
many small scissors and three 
large strong ones. This was 
wasteful of children’s time. Too 
much time was spent waiting to 
use the strong scissors to cut the 


wire and reed. Now we have 


enough strong scissors so that no 
one needs to wait. 

The program of Art in Ele- 
mentary School needs space. The 
materials mentioned need to be 
kept in places available to chil- 
dren. They cannot be in the room 
all of the time. They cannot be 
put high up in cupboards where 
the teacher has to wait on the 
children. 
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We found a very large cup- 
board handy since the drawers 
are low enough to be reached by 
the children. 

The Elementary Art teacher 
needs to interest herself in the 
movements of modern art in the 
world today. She will enjoy read- 
ing books on this subject. 

Children living in a modern 
world react to all of the things 
going on around them. 

One of these movements is the 
interest in abstract design. An- 
other is the interest in texture. 
Children are fascinated with 
pieces of colored paper, especially 
if these pieces have different tex- 
ture. Sometimes we combine 
cloth, buttons, braid and string. 
That necessitates sewing. We 
have found in our school that 4th 
Graders have enough to do using 
the paste and pieces of paper al- 
though we have often found it 
easy to use colored tarlatan cloth 
with the pieces of paper. It adds 
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real adventure for the yellow tar- 
latan laid half over a turquoise 
piece of paper changes to green. 
The magenta laid over blue does 
thrilling things. This cloth we 
pasted with Tri fix paste al- 
though ordinary paste did fairly 
well. Heavy cardboard pieces 
we pasted with Tri fix paste. It 
held them firmly. Every teacher 
should make something herself 
with the materials before using 
them with her children. All chil- 
dren pictured in this article 
were making abstract designs on 
this day. The teacher could then 
concentrate on organizing the use 
of the materials and dividing 
colors so each shared alike. Each 
child had on his desk a bottle half 
full of water for children were 
using gummed paper. No paste 
was needed. Each had a brush. 
He dipped the brush in the water, 
painted water on the gummed 
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side of the paper and pasted it on 
a color of his choice. 

Children worked in different 
ways. Some pasted one piece, 
then another piece, and still an- 
other and so on. Kathleen (Illus- 
tration 1) did this. If one gets too 
much water on the gummed pa- 
per one’s hands get sticky. This 
has happened to Kathleen. She 
needs to go wash the sticky stuff 
off of her hands. She has on her 
desk a lump of white library 
paste. This she uses for some pa- 
per which had no stickum on it, 
a beautiful scrap she found in 
the drawer. 

Illustration 2 — Ellen proceeds 
in a different way. She cuts 
many pieces and arranges them 
first one way, then another. She 
hasn’t decided how she will ar- 
range them. When she decides 
she will paste all. The pieces you 
see in the background will not be 


wasted. They will be placed in the 
big drawers. Some small pieces 
may be pasted on hard boiled 
Easter eggs, or used for Valen- 
tines and Christmas ornaments. 

Illustration 3 — We see Chris- 
topher concentrating on his work. 
His friend is interested in Chris- 
topher’s job. He pauses to take a 
look. 

Illustration 4 — David pastes 
a tiny piece. This isn’t easy. One 
must hang on to it tightly. 

Part of the fascination is see- 
ing the results exhibited. Chil- 
dren can be heard saying, ‘Here 
is one I like.” or “This has too 
much light. He should stick in a 
piece of bright blue.” They walk 
up and down the halls looking at 
all of the results. 

How many class periods would 
you spend on this kind of ab- 
stract design? This question is 
often asked. In our middle grades 
the teacher initiates this for the 
entire class once a year. Children 
are then free to choose this as 
one activity when we have free 
choice periods. It seems to be an 
activity which all enjoy doing 
once a year. In free choice period 
it is often repeated by children 
who find drawing difficult. Guid- 
ance experts and psychiatrists 
value many approaches to prob- 
lems which don’t necessitate 
drawing. They feel that for too 
many years the child who feels 
inferior in drawing has had no 
opportunity in art. 

The teacher kept urging chil- 
dren not to use too much water 
and to be careful not to drip wa- 
ter on left over scraps. The stick- 
um on the back makes a mess if 
drops of water stick the left over 
scraps together. 

How much evaluating do you 
do? 

This is asked. The lesson 
shown here is the first experience 
these children have had pasting 
gummed paper to make an ab- 
stract design. If rules were made 
the fun would be spoiled. They do 
much evaluating when they see 
the results in the halls. This ex- 
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Repetition is frequently 
necessary to help a second grade 
child acquire a sight reading 
vocabulary. Perhaps the best 
way to do this is to encourage 
him to read much interesting, 
easy material. This can be ad- 
vantageously supplemented by 
providing ditto or blackboard ex- 
ercises which review single 
words. 

Suggestions for this type of 
work are listed below; 

The words may be written in 
an unused blackboard space or 
on newsprint under such cap- 
tions as “extra work” or “see 
what you can do with these 
words.” The children may copy 
them on the back of an assigned 
lesson which they have completed 
before other members of the 
group do. The teacher may check 
them with the group at the end 
of the day or with a glance 
when the paper is turned in. 

1. List such words as lost, de- 
lighted, hurt, church, etc. 
Ask the class to copy the 
words (or the number of the 
word) and write either sad 
or glad by each. Additional 
assignment — Draw a sad 
person and a glad one. 


. List names of animals in one 
column. In another column 
write animal foods. Instruct 
class to copy animal names 
and a food which each eats. 
The same food name may be 
used more than once. 
Additional assignment — 
Put a star by each animal 
“which you have seen.” 

. Invite children to copy the 
name of the larger (or small- 
er) thing from a list of 
words like these: (a) ladder 
or letter (b) puppies or 
ponies (c) house or horse. 

. Use the same idea as above, 
substituting action words, 
with the instruction to copy 
the word which a person 
could do as. (a) climb or 
cloud, (b) shout or sheep. 

. Write such phrases as (a) 
upside down, (b) flowers 
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Reviewing The Sight 
Vocabulary 


MATTIE LEVINS _ 
Second Grade Teacher, Minden, La. 


along the trail, on the board. 
Ask class to draw pictures 
showing the meaning. The 
same idea may be used with 
action words, the children 
drawing stick figures to il- 
lustrate. Additional work — 
Put a colored frame around 
each picture. the 
the words under the pictures. 


. Instruct class to make new 


words from a basic group by 
adding er, ing, or ed. Certain 
words could be changed to 
plural forms. 

Additional work — select 
three of these new words and 
use them in interesting sen- 
tences or questions. Later, 
these may be read to the 
class by the writer. 


. From a list on the board of 


such words as train, spot, 
and never, ask the children 
to copy a certain number of 
words. Then, cut off the first 
letter of each word and read 
the remaining word. Per- 
haps some children will be 
able to write rhyming words 
for the smaller words. 


. Let children copy two words 


(side by side) from listed 
words which have similar 
meaning as, afraid, gay, 
small, frightened, jolly, little. 


. Perhaps the children would 


like to write the letters of 
the alphabet, then write a 
word (from the blackboard) 
beside its beginning sound. 


. From a list, arrange words 


in groups according to their 
meaning. Have such group 
headings as (a) parts of a 
house, people, (c) things 
to eat. Additional work — 


Draw a house and label as 
many of its parts as you can 
spell. 


. Children are sometimes in- 


terested in copying a list of 
words, then, from another 


_ blackboard list; copy the op- 


posite of the words in the 
first column, as upstairs — 
downstairs. 


. The teacher may write many 


word groups of the follow- 

ing types; 

(a) climb, cloud, jump, (b) 
ran, man, may. Suggest 
to the children that they 
copy the word which 
is not in the same cate- 
gory as the other two. 


. Write the color names on the 


board and ask that pictures 
be drawn of objects which 
are frequently of that color. 
Vary the exercise by listing 
colors together as (a) black 
and white, (b) red, white 
and blue. 


. Encourage the children to 


copy large words from the 
board then underline a small 
word within the big one. Be 
sure that the small word aids 
in the correct pronunciation 
of the larger word, as behind 
and not beautiful. 


. Write words in parallel col- 


umns which have the same 
beginning sound. Children 
may copy and draw lines be- 
tween the two “partner” 
words as queer and quiet. 
Suggest that the same be- 
gining sounds be circled in 
the two words, and, if pos-- 
sible, another word be added 
to this group having the 
(Turn to page 63) 
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A third grade child paints a picture of the Pilgrims and the Mayflower 


A CERTAIN teacher took a 
two-week course in a work shop 
to enable her to teach art in her 
third grade the following Sep- 
tember. 

At the end of the course she 
said, “I had dreaded teaching art 
for I felt I wouldn’t be able to 
judge whether or not results 
were right. But now I am eager 
to begin because here is a subject 
in which the children tell me 
something. I don’t have to know 
in advance what they are going 
to say!” 

Her eyes were opened to the 
fact that here is a side of educa- 
tion much neglected. She saw the 
need of making the child articu- 
late as well as literate. 

This teacher, and many others, 
had heard the term self-expres- 
sion and thought it meant un- 
guided, undisciplined self indul- 
gence. They visualized an art 
class as a place where there was 
noise, uncontrolled talking and, 
as a consequence, quarreling and 
dissension. They further felt that 
discipline would be difficult to re- 
instate after a session with art. 

But the art teacher has learned 
that the child becomes articulate 
through crayon, paint, clay or 
some other medium because he 
can tell his teacher and the rest 
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of the world what he is thinking 
about and how he feels in regard 
to that subject. The teacher 
learns more about the child, what 
and how he thinks and feels. 
Another method of teaching 
art is gone, or nearly so. How 
many adults have said, “When I 
went to school the teacher put a 
pussy willow (or a duck, a pan of 
apples, or a bust) before the class 
and told us to draw that?’ The 
adult usually continues, “I could 


Art 
Education 
Leads 
The Way 


ANNA DUNSER, 


Art Teacher Emeritus 
Maplewood-Richmond 
Heights Schools 
Maplewood, Mo. 


never make it look like the object 
before us. I hated art.” 

And even worse, some teachers 
who had some skill in drawing, 
put pictures of her own invention 
on the chalk board for the chil- 
dren to copy. Or she had them 
copy pictures from a magazine. If 
the teacher secured thirty-five 
drawings all very much alike she 
felt she had been very successful. 

In present day methods, the 
teacher helps the pupil to organ- 


Julie’s interpretation of Italy 
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ize his thinking and outward ex- 
pression without destroying the 
thought or the emotional impact. 
The child becomes more and more 
skillful in arranging materials in 
an attractive way so that the re- 
sult is pleasing and therefore has 
some art quality. This method of 
art teaching has become quite 
general and has attracted atten- 
tion as a possible way of teaching 
in other communication fields. 

It became apparent to certain 
educators that people express 
themselves in three principal 
ways, with things, (as in art) in 
words, and with sounds as in 
music. 


Immediately we think of the 
objectors who say, “But children 
are certainly articulate enough 
with words. Sometimes we wish 
they were not so vociferously ar- 
ticulate.” But they will concede 
that there is room for improve- 
ment in their self-expression in 
words. They may be using un- 
grammatical expressions, slang, 
undesirable words. There may be 
no original ideas. Perhaps unkind 
thoughts are expressed or no 
thought of any kind. 

Under guidance children can 
improve their power to express 
thoughts and feelings if they are 
given the opportunity. They can 
be helped to organize their 
thoughts and words to make the 
results more attractive, and 
therefore approach artistic worth. 
The trouble has*been that the 
teachers have attempted to give 
the correct forms with no original 
content. That, of course, is as in- 
effective in making the child ar- 
ticulate as is the copying of pic- 
tures. 

A group of primary teachers 
believed that art education meth- 
ods could be applied to the lang- 
uage arts. They experimented 
(with the help of, or in spite of, 
the administrators) in giving the 
child an opportunity to commune 
with himself, and come up with 
something to say. 

Mrs. Mikkelsen in speaking to 
a group of teachers stressed the 
point that “a child can attend an 
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Julie’s new hat and dress for Easter 


art class where he is alone with 
himself, can think with freedom 
for himself and express himself 
constructively.” 

Unlike many art teachers she 
does not stress the social value of 
the art class. Although children 
sometimes work as a group, ex- 
changing ideas, and sharing the 
execution, this is a.minor phase 
of art. Really creative work must 
be done individually. 

What is said of the value of the 
art lesson can also be said of the 


creative writing class. “But,” say 
the objectors, “a child must learn 
to form letters, how to spell 
words, and how to arrange 
thoughts in sentences before he 
can write his own stories.’ It is 


_ well to remind the objectors that 


the same things were once said 
about the teaching of art. “The 
child cannot arrange a composi- 
tion with paint before he is 
taught how to draw a boy, a girl, 
a dog, a house, etc.” But now 
children gain skill while saying 
what they have to say. 

How can it be done in writing? 
A child tells stories or experi- 
ences before he knows he is using 
sentences made of words which 
in turn are made up of letters. 
John draws a picture, his second 
day in school, and says “This is 
my home. It is a warm little 
home.” He has expressed orally 
a thought and revealed his feel- 
ing about the house. The teacher 
prints the words below the pic- 
ture. The child may repeat the 
words many times for he is proud 
of his own composition. The fact 
that the teacher printed the 
words does not detract from the 
originality of the piece of writ- 
ing. Before the end of the year 
the child is printing his own 
story below the teacher’s copy. 


Gary’s picture of Lincoln in crayon with watercolor background 
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Carol draws Mexican children 


He can do that before he knows 
that words are made up of letters, 
but with much writing he learns 
the secrets of writing his own 
thoughts. 

These teachers, and many oth- 
ers have seen the resemblance be- 
tween art and writing (meaning 
composing). Sister Mary Thom- 
asita of Milwaukee who writes on 
Art Education says, “The devel- 
opment of art is secondary to the 
development of the artist. This 
can be paralleled with story 
writing in the elementary school. 
We are not expecting master- 
pieces or great novels from chil- 
dren but we are providing cre- 
ative growth so the future adults 
will be able to write well and 
will be able to appreciate great 
literature as they read it.” The 
similarities found in all creative 
work may be listed as follows; 

1. Each piece of work begins 
with an idea. This gives the 
general thought that per- 
vades the whole unit. 

The idea is made dominant 
by repetition, by size, by 
leading lines or pointers. 

. The idea is repeated with 
variations. These variations 
may be in color, in sounds, 
in sizes, in shapes and in po- 
sition. Monotony is avoided. 

. There must be rhythm and 
smoothness that carries the 
audience in and around and 
through to the end. 


5. All things make the product 
a well-balanced unit with no 
superfluous intrusions. 

. The creative work gives 
pleasure to the one who 
produces it and to the re- 
ceiver. 

. The composition may be 
quite simple or exceedingly 
complex and still have all of 
the above characteristics. 

Let us take as an example a 
subject such as “The Lost Boy.” 
In a painting, a drawing or a 
piece of sculpture the idea of a 
boy who is lost is carried out by 
emphasizing the details that tell 
the boy is lost. This is done 
through size, color shape, po- 


sition, any details that tell 
of the lostness. Overlapping 
leaves, trees, grasses help to 
make the composition hold to- 
gether. The placing of the sur- 
roundings help to give balance. 
The direction of lines point to 
the main objectives or character- 
istics and make the piece a com- 
plete unit. 

In a story or a poem the boy 
who is lost is made important by 
varying the way of saying it. He 
remains the important thing 
throughout by the use of descrip- 
tions, allusions and explanations. 
His lostness is emphasized by 
having him found again and how 
and where, balancing the last 
part with the first. Through the 
story or poem there are pointers 
to lead to the outcome. All parts 
are related to the lost boy, mak- 
ing the work a unit. 

In a musical composition the 
idea is a succession of sounds 
that produce the desired effect. 
At first thought one may say, 
“How can a number of sounds be 
called an idea?” But that parti- 
cular arrangement of sounds 
would not exist if some human 
brain had not thought of them. It 
is his idea. 

His phrase is repeated with 
variations. The idea appears 
throughout the composition which 
gives unity and balance. The 


A third grade child’s feeling for Halloween 
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same principles of design or or- 
ganization used here are the same 
as those found in a picture or a 
poem. 

For the school’s objectives, the 
greatest of these three kinds of 
creatives compositions, is prob- 
ably, the work with words. Writ- 
ing stories includes all of the 
communication subjects known 
as the Language Arts, except 
reading. Reading is the reverse 
of writing. It is a method of 
gathering information and enter- 
tainment and information. They 
are direct opposites and comple- 
ment each other. 

One teacher asks, “Why stress 
written language rather than 
oral? People talk much more than 
they write.” 

Let us answer that by saying 
if a pupil learns to write carefully, 
using correct forms, and express- 
ing worthwhile thoughts he can 
also speak well if he so desires. 
While if we attempt to have chil- 
dren speak correctly we have a 
hopeless job. It has been tried out 
for years and years. And if it 
could be done it does not help the 
child to write legibly, spell cor- 
rectly or form good sentences. 

One primary teacher was con- 
vinced of the need to change her 
methods of teaching writing 
when she visited an upper grade 
room where “writing” specimens 
were displayed on the bulletin 
board. The papers looked beau- 
tiful from a distance. They 
were exactly the same size, mar- 


A kindergarten child’s picture of his home 


gins the same, three paragraphs 
on each page and the paragraphs 
all the same number of lines. 

She was shocked, however, 
when she went closer and found 
that the different pupils hadn’t 
said a thing. The words on the 
pages were all the same. A child 
can copy some other person’s 
idea and think his own thoughts 
inwardly. He is not learning to 
express himself on paper. How 
long will this go on? When will 
the child begin to write what he 
is thinking? In high school? in 
college? The longer it is put off 
the more difficult it becomes. Why 
not begin in, the third grade? 
(She was teaching third grade 
and believed in beginning where 
she was.) 


An impression of Chinese homes 
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She went back and told her 
class that a good story is one in 
which something interesting hap- 
pens, some one is in trouble and 
finds a way out. 

“Now write a story,” she says. 

The results were something 
like this, “A girl fell down on her 
way to school and scratched her 
knee. The teacher put some mu- 
curo chrome on it.” 

That, the teacher said, is a 
good beginning. The children 
asked her how to spell the words 
they needed. She wrote the words 
for them and they copied them. 
Many children had only two lines 
in one or two sentences. In most 
of the compositions there were 
no misspelied words, no commas 
in the wrong places, no mistakes 
in grammar. The teacher did not 
ask them to rewrite the compo- 
sitions and write them more 
carefully. She did not red pencil 
them or put grades on them. The 
children read them aloud to their 
classmates and had lots of fun 
doing it. 

Later the stories were a little 
longer, more varied, and here 
and there was a spark that made 
the teacher sit up and laugh. She 
collected some of the lessons to 
inspect. She used her red pencil 
only to say, “I enjoyed this one.” 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Building An Aquarium 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Special Education Laboratory School 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


One WARM spring day 
during the noon period, a group 
of primary children and their 
teacher hiked to a park about 
eight blocks from the _ school. 
Lunches were spread on picnic 
tables in the pleasant sunshine. 
The delicate shadows of small 
green leaves on the trees laced 
the sunshine on the tables with 
interesting patterns. 

After lunch the group strolled 
about the small park, looked at 
the squirrels in a big cage, the al- 
ligators in a pool fenced in and 
covered with heavy wire netting, 
the birds in a large cage, and 
finally a fish pool. 

The pool was attractive with a 
small fountain spraying in the 
center. There were plantings of 
various kinds of moss, waterlilies 
and water plants. These would 
grow and provide cover for the 
fish as the days became warmer. 

The pool was stocked with 
beautiful fan-tail gold fish. There 


were all sizes of fish from inch 
long ones to large ones six or 
eight inches long. Their colors 
were lovely. They made beautiful 
shining streaks in the water as 
they chased each other round and 
round the pool. 

On the way back to school 
several of the children asked if 
they could have some gold fish in 
the room. A previous experience 
with gold fish during the winter 
had been discouraging. The 
aquarium had been empty since 
cold weather had chilled the fish 
at night. 

It was suggested to the children 
that it might be well to carefully 
consider the question of having 
gold fish in the room again. It 
should be remembered that the 
fish were alive and would need 
special care as well as a good 
place to live. 

We went to the library and 
found some books about fish and 
their care in aquariums. With the 


help of the teacher these books 
were read and the information 
was discussed. 

The children decided they 
would like to try to have an 
aquarium of gold fish in the room. 
A list of things needed was made 
on the board. We had the five 
gallon size aquarium and of 
course water was available. Oth- 
er things necessary were plants, 
sand, fish, fish food and snails. 
These items must be purchased. 

Two children volunteered to 
find out how much these things 
would cost. The next day the com- 
mittee reported the following 
costs: sand, 10¢; plants, 20¢; fish 
food, 10¢; fish, 25¢ each; snails, 
15¢ each. 

It was decided that four fish 
and four snails would be about 
right for the size aquarium we 
had to use. The amount needed 
to purchase the supplies was fig- 
ured. This was apportioned 
among the children. Each child 
wanted to have a real part in the 
activity. 

The sand was bought first and 
brought to school. The sand was 
washed and allowed to stand a 
day before being placed in the 
aquarium. The aquarium was 
washed and placed on a table 
where all could see and enjoy it. 

The washed sand was poured 
into the bottom of the aquarium. 
It was allowed to stand over 
night. 

Water had also been put into 
jars and cans to stand for a day 
to allow the potency of the 
chlorine to disappear. In order to 
prevent the sand from being too 
disturbed when the water was 
added, a long piece of waxed 
paper was laid down on the sand. 
The ends hung over the glass 
sides. The water was slowly 
poured onto the paper. When 
there was enough water in the 
container, the waxed paper was 
slowly pulled out with little roil- 
ing of the water. 

Moss and other water plants 
were imbedded in the sand where 
they could grow. They were al- 
lowed to grow for about a week 
before the fish and snails were 
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added to the water. 

The children were very in- 
terested in the activities of the 
fish and snails. Many times a 
child sat absorbedly watching a 
snail crawl up the side of the 
glass, or inch his way along the 
sand leaving his trail as a little 
path among the plants. 

It was found that gold fish do 
not need to be fed every day. The 
children decided the fish should 
always be fed on Monday, “Be- 
cause they have had nothing to 
eat for two days’. So naturally 
Wednesday and Friday were the 
other days to feed the fish. 

Monitors were appointed for 
the important task of feeding the 
fish, and preparing de-chlorined 
water ahead of time to add to the 
container. 

The children learned to stand 
still while watching the fish. 
They learned to drop the tiny 
pieces of fish food on the top of 
the water. They found that by 
being still and moving slowly the 
fish would play about near the 
surface as they ate. 

It was observed that the fish 
had no eyelids. That they swim 
by moving their tails and fins. 
That they breathe through their 
gills. That these fish were covered 
with tiny scales. That they have 
different colors. 

The plants grew, but they did 
not flourish. The children ob- 
served small pieces of moss float- 
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ing on top of the water. They dis- 
covered the fish were nibbling at 
the moss, and broke off pieces of 
it. 


They noticed that the snails 
moved slowly. Their shells were 
round on top and flat on the bot- 
tom where the snail stuck out his 
head. The snail’s feelers waved 
back and forth in the water as he 
moved about. The children found 
that the snail’s foot was right 
under his feelers, and that he 
could fasten himself to the side of 
the aquarium and walk right up 
the side of the glass with that 
foot. 

It was discovered that while the 
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A Lesson 
In Line 


And Mass 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, 
Campus School, 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Joan’s crayon when told draw anything 


We TRIED a lesson that in- 
volved a good many class periods 
in which we attempted to teach 
little children something about 
line and mass, to be able to dis- 
tinguish between them and to be 
able to design in terms of either 
line or form or mass. 

We began this way. The chil- 
dren were asked to draw a pic- 
ture with crayons — of anything. 
Then they took a fresh sheet of 
paper, any color, and a piece of 
string threaded into a bobby pin. 
They then drew this same (simi- 
lar) picture by sewing with bob- 
by pin and string. This formed a 
line-design picture. The next les- Grey Construction Paper with colored yarns 
son we issued grey construction 
paper and instead of string we 
used colored yarns. The design 
was still in line but this time they 
were lines of different colors. 
This involved thought, placement, 
and balance of line and color and 
an attempt to create a pleasant 
design with lines only. We could 
have followed on here and let the 
children fill in areas of color but 
as long as line in this project is 
paramount, it is best we leave it. 

Following this experience, we 
moved to the conception of mass. 

With the idea of mass, we 
started the same. We drew a 


picture of anything or we even Picture drawn by sewing with bobby pin and white string 
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used the same picture as we had 
before. But instead of looking 
at it as line, we tried to conceive 
it in masses of color with no out- 


lines around anything. 

The children were again is- 
sued a neutral colored paper 
such as grey. Stacks of colored 
paper, scissors and paste were 
placed around the room. The 
children chose colored papers, 
cut them into the mass forms of 
the hills, houses, trees, etc. and 
placed them on their grey paper 
to resemble the picture they had 
drawn. They then pasted the 


color masses to the grey paper. . ee 


This formed the entire picture 
in mass of color against color — 
no lines. 
The next lesson was similar 
except that cloth was used in- Neutral paper and colored paper conceived in mass 
stead of colored paper. In this 
new media of cloth, we discov- 
ered a delightful concept of the 
mass design enhanced by pat- 
tern. Polka dotted tree tops, 
plaid hills, striped houses, all of 
these patterned effects caused 
much interest in the picture. 
This project is not hard and it 
is interesting. Best of all, I be- 
lieve it can be creative. When we 
make preparation to teach any 
project, we prepare samples of 
the finished projects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we prepare several 
samples — the more the better. 
We then show these to the chil- 


Cloth design on construction paper 


dren and then remove them 
from sight. Through seeing 
these things they will, of course, 
receive impressions, but they do 
not, certainly, get patterns to 
copy. There is real originality in 
the work and a most gener- 
ous variety and _ individuality 
throughout the class work. 


Cloth is used instead of colored paper 
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Teaching Speaking And Social 
Adjustment In The Social Studies 


WILBERT PRONOVOST, Ph.D 


Associate Professor of Speech Education 


To THINK critically, to 
speak with poise and confidence, 
to participate in and lead group 
discussions, to understand the 
roles of the individual and the 
group in a democratic society, 
are common objectives of speech 
training and the social studies. 
Both the content and activities of 
the social studies provide oppor- 
tunities to influence speaking ef- 
fectiveness and social adjustment 
while developing increased un- 
derstanding of the society in 
which we live. This article is a 
report of a year’s work in a fifth 
grade class in which speaking ef- 
fectiveness and social adjustment 
were developed within the con- 
tent ‘hnd - activities of the social 
studies. 

The aims of speéch and social 
studies were combined to provide 
unit work where productive, sat- 
isfying learning could be enjoyed 
in a relaxed atmosphere, with 
the major emphasis by the teach- 
er focused on social adjustment. 

The material of the fifth grade 
social studies course has been 
accepted generally through the 
country as The Study of Our Na- 
tion. Included are such topics as 
“The United States at Present,” 
“Explorers,” “The Colonization 
of America,” and “The Birth of a 
New Nation.” The unit activity 
method was used in which each 
of these topics was covered as a 
unit. 

The speaking and listening 
abilities to be developed within 
the units were: 
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Boston University 


MARY BYRNE KING 
Melrose, Mass., Public Schools 


. Speaking with poise and 

self-confidence 

. Listening courteously and 

attentively 

. Selecting and organizing 

ideas in speaking 

. Analyzing ideas critically 

while listening 

. Using voice and articulation 

clearly and _ expressively 
while speaking 

. Thinking critically during 

group discussions 

. Adapting speaking and lis- 

tening behavior during dis- 
cussions 

8. Communicating thought and 

mood in creative dramatics. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, a study was made of the in- 
dividuals in the class. From 
school records, conferences with 
parents, and observations of 
former teachers, such character- 
istics as restlessness, aggressive- 
ness, withdrawal, signs of fa- 
tigue, use of meaningless ges- 
tures, posture, tension, tone of 
voice, talkativeness, undue si- 
lence, habits of work, attitude 
toward school, attitude toward 
authority, and ability to get along 
in a group, were recorded in an- 
ecdotal record form. Changes in 
these characteristics throughout 
the year were also recorded in 
the anecdotal record. 

During the first unit on “The 
United States at Present,” the 
children planned an imaginary 
trip across the country, begin- 
ning in Boston and stopping at 
major cities along the way. The 
speaking activities were group 
planning sessions culminating in 


individual talks on one of the 
cities included in the trip. Con- 
siderable time was spent on the 
research skills necessary to pre- 
pare the talk. To help children 
learn the sources and techniques 
of research as well as to organize 
their talks, each child answered 
the question “What do we want 
to know about each city?” The 
teacher used the unit as an op- 
portunity to observe the speak- 
ing ability and social adjustment 
of the children in order to deter- 
mine their needs and plan the 
activities of the subsequent units. 

In the second unit on “Explor- 
ers,” the class was divided into 
groups of two for research and 
writing. Reports were written as 
the personal boasting of explor- 
ers, describing their deeds, ad- 
ventures, and value to their king 
and native country. Poems ap- 
propriate to the activities of the 
explorers were used for choral 
speaking. The class then dis- 
cussed which explorer had the 
greatest adventures, who did the 
most for his king, and how we 
would analyze the behavior of 
these heroes by modern stand- 
ards. A program for parents was 
planned as_ the _ culminating 
activity. 

The need for cooperative writ- 
ing revealed the domineering, the 
completely independent, and those 
who would not assume responsi- 
bility as long as the work would 
be done by another. The learning 
of the story, the making of un- 
biased decisions to choose the bet- 
ter story teller, the need to con- 
cede that the better narrator was 
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not necessarily the better writer, 
developed character and an ap- 
preciation of others. 

During this period of work the 
anecdotal records became a most 
enlightening account of indivi- 
dual differences. 

When it was time to work in 
larger groups, under pupil chair- 
manship, the class, through dis- 
cussion, determined the various 
types of workmen that were 
needed in the groups. They de- 
cided they needed researchers, 
organizers, writers, leaders, fol- 
lowers, artists, and construction 
workers. Children were assigned 
in three groups according to the 
skills they possessed. The groups 
were seated in units. 

Through discussion, the duties 
of chairman and committeemen 
were determined and charted. 

An interesting lesson de- 
veloped on “Using a _ tactful 
reply.”’ Questions began with, 
‘What would you say if —?” Pos- 
sible argumentative of annoying 
situations that usually arise were 
listed. This session proved more 
enlightening and helpful as a pre- 
ventive measure. For éxample, 
these questions were used: 

What would you say — 

1. If the committee assigns you 

a topic you don’t want? 

. If a committee member re- 
fuses to take an assign- 
ment? 

. If someone wants to play in- 
stead of work some day? 

. If you disagree with some 
information given? 

At the end of the unit, a pro- 
gram including the oral reports 
and choral speaking of poems 
was presented for an audience of 
parents. Tape recordings were 
made of the program and saved 
for comparison with other re- 
cordings made three months lat- 
er. The children analyzed their 
voices for speed, clearness, qual- 
ity, phrasing, and pitch, and de- 
cided what improvements were 
needed. 

The topic of the third unit was 
“Colonization of America” in the 
North, South, and Middle col- 
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display of musical, 


onies. The pupils’ aim was to 
show the contrast between the 
colonies as to climate, topo- 


graphy, natural resources, and 


type of settlers. . 
Large murals were develo 
by each group. Then just before 
Christmas, original plays were 
written by each group showing 

Christmas in each colony. 

In this unit, social adjustment 
was very marked. There was 
more opportunity for originality, 
freedom of expression, and 
dramatic, 
and artistic talent. There was 
ample provision for appreciation 
through the performance before 
the upper classes in the audi- 
torium, and through many teach- 
ers visiting the building in this 
season. 

‘The building of large murals 
and the writing and production 
of original plays contributed to a 
feeling of adequacy in the chair- 
men, and a feeling of belonging 
in the committee members. Sur- 
rounded by large group-made 
murals, applauded and praised 
for their plays, there was a na- 
tural feeling of real success. 

“The Birth of a New Nation” 
was a biographical unit designed 
to develop (1) appreciation of 
the varied contributions of our 
national heroes, (2) an _ inde- 
pendence in each child to work 
for and by himself, and (3) an 
opportunity for each child to con- 
tribute all by himself something 
of definite value to the learning 
of the class. 

To aid pupils in producing 
more dramatic stories, lessons 
were taught on. outlining, organi- 
zation, topic sentence construc- 
tion, introductory sentences, and 
ending sentences, using varied 
stories of the Revolution as back- 
ground. 

Preparation for oral reports 
included emphasis on expression 
and volume developed through 
learning many stirring poems of 
that period. 

The keynote, independence, 
was achieved because each child 
accepted responsibility for an 


assignment, found his own ma- 
terial or asked for help if it was 


‘needed. Tape recordings of these 
. talks were compared. with early 


recordings and improvement was 
noted. 

This unit was especially bene- 
ficial for those immature or ir- 
responsible pupils who would let 
anyone else do their work for 
them. Each had one report to 
make, of equal value with every 
other report. It made each child 
an equally-needed and valued 
part of the class, as each reported 
alone on a topic vital to the 
whole subject. 

New problems came to the 
fore as other children became 
secure and ready for leadership. . 
Opportunities were provided for 
them in succeeding units planned 
as those listed above. 

In a three-month period, def- 
inite personal adjustment had 
been made by the pupils. For ex- 
ample: 

Bob, a nervous, would-be come- 
dian with an IQ of 118, be- 
gan trying hard to behave 
and work well. He seemed 
less nervous. He appre- 
ciated being one of the ad- 
mired part of the class. 

Jean (IQ 119) was a sullen, 
stubborn, selfish girl with 
a high pitched, shrill voice. 
She lowered her voice and 
did not pick quarrels. 

Ann was the self-appointed 
class leader, with an IQ of 
115. She relinquished her 
rule and cooperated with 
others in class work. 

Beth, with an IQ of 133, began 
as a flighty, careless fol- 
lower. She corrected her 
careless errors. She took 
pride in handing in per- 
fect papers. She became 
aware of added self-con- 
trol, and was able to stand 
in front of the class to 
give her talks. She became 
the top student. 

Diane was a tall, stout girl who 
made a face of distaste 
when asked to participate. 
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What the Skies Mean 
to Me 


BY JUDY LINDERMAN 


I looked out my bedroom window 
When I woke up today. 

I saw the sun begin to rise 

Its brilliant golden ray, 

Lighting up the dark and gloomy sky 
That slept with us last night; 

The sun, a planet so far from us 
That makes my life so bright. 


I looked out my bedroom window 
When I got into bed. 

I saw the stars begin to show 

From the great dark space overhead. 
As if a light switch was turned on 
To light a great vast hall. 

To me the sun and stars in the sky 
Are the most beautiful lights of all. 


This thrilling science fiction drawing was made by etching from 
a sheet of paper colored with black crayons. 


Integrating Science 
With Writing and Art 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Art and Language Arts Teacher 
Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Asx ANY educator for his room. Excursions are made to lo- As an art and language arts 
advice on how to interest children cal museums of science and in-_ teacher I often find it a challeng- 
in the sciences and thereby pre- dustry as well as industry itself. ing experience to integrate sci- 
vent a future shortage of science 
people in the nation, a shortage 
that is currently leaving us red- 
faced, and he will tell you: “Make 
it as fascinating as possible from 
the very beginning.” 

Teachers of science at our 
school are doing that very thing. 
They assign individual and group 
experimental projects to make 
the lessons realistic. The children 
participate in local science fairs. 
Science specialists from the com- 
munity are invited to give talks 
and demonstrations. Audio visual 
aids of all kinds are used to sup- 
plement interesting textbooks 
and pamphlets used in the class- 


Black India ink forms in space against the void 
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ence activities with writing and 
art as subject matter. Take 
astronomy, for example, a unit of 
science first encountered in the 
primary grades. Children in one 
class just completed a thrilling 
study of outer space — so thrill- 
ing in fact, that they decided to 
use their recently acquired 
knowledge of the heavens when 
they came to me for language 
arts and art. 

Some wrote scientific trav- 
elogues of journeys into outer 
space. They imagined that they 
were scientists from Earth who 
were exploring planets far and 
near, chasing down meteors, plot- 
ting constellations, and going 
about their business with other 
phenomena beyond our planet. 
Others designed space ships and 


Tempera on textured paper depicts an imaginary rocket ship trip to Saturn 


planetary satellites of the future created their own space heroes by some drew scenes in outer space 
that could whizz through the void describing their characteristics and wrote vivid tales to describe 


at colossal speeds. Still others 


Adventures of the 
Space Patrol 


BY FLASH FISHBURG 
(Written by Donald Fishburg) 


on a floating disk somewhere between the Earth 


I’m Flash Fishburg of the Space Patrol. I live in | 
the year 2056. I am stationed with the Space Patrol 


and accomplishments. Finally them. 


and Mars. Our job is to protect the space between -— 


these two planets and direct heavy rocket travel. ™& 


Here is the log of one of our usual days: 


9 A. M. Space Patrol Headquarters told us to check on 
a meteor they spotted with radar that was headed for Earth. 
We zoomed out in our rocket “Old Faithful” (named after 


an extinct guyser) and found it was only a small fire on a 


flying saucer. We quickly extinguished it with ray guns. 


12 Noon. Saturn called. They asked for two rockets to push 
a space ship through the outer rings. We delivered them. 


3 P. M. The space ship “Empire State” (named after an 
obsolete skyscraper in New York City) was stranded and 
floating about in outer space about ten light years from 
Pluto. We didn’t want to waste time so we sent two self- 
propelled booster rockets in its path that would attach them- 
selves to it and bring it to Uranus. 


4 P. M. Another space ship was stranded in one of the 
canals on Mars. We arrived in time to save the passengers 
but the ship went down. 


9 P.M. Just before calling it another day I read the bul- 
letin. It said that “Old Faithful” was going to be used by 
a school on Mars to conduct an old experiment; testing the 
speed of light. 
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The New Planet 


BY EILEEN ANNE ROSS 


The picture I have drawn shows how a new pla- 
net is formed. Some scientists say they come from 
whirling away from the Sun. Others say they are 
formed by stars. But they do agree that once they 
were very hot matter. 

This planet is just cooling off. The parts that 
have already cooled are the mountains. The craters 
are still full of hot, smoking, bubbling gases as you 
can see. 

The orbit of this new planet is near the Earth’s. 
You can see the western hemisphere side of the 
Earth in this picture. 
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In front of the large window is a center for dramatic play; and the playhouse furniture 


is there for the children their first day in kindergarten 


Lets Have 
Schoolrooms! 


ETHEL R. 


ARE the possibili- 
ties ‘of the workshop in which you 
and: your pupils are to live for a 
school “year? The attractiveness 
of a classroom is the starting 
point for a scheme of living in 
that room. Cleanliness, simpli- 
city, and lack of cluttering should 
characterize it. 

Of course, the children will 
help in the planning of the room, 
but it is well for the teacher to 
have the arrangement in mind 
before the first day of school. 
Plans. for comfortable, conven- 
ient, and attractive living may be 
formulated at this time when 
furniture and equipment can be 
pushed about and experimented 
with to one’s satisfaction. 
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Attractive 


TAYLOR 


The schoolroom does reflect the 
teacher’s personality and _ it 
should, in every case, reflect the 
kind of a place it is meant to be. 
If it is a kindergarten or primary 
room, pictures, charts, etc. should 
be placed on a lower eye level 
than those which older children 
will use and enjoy. It helps for 
the teacher to sit down on the 
floor with the same eye level as 
that of the child and look about 
the room. The materials which 
the youngsters will get for them- 
selves and put away will be 
placed on the lowest shelves. 
There should be racks to hold 
large pictures and story books so 
that the child can give his whole 
attention to the content and not 


the physical task of holding the 
books or pictures. 

In the arrangement of the fur- 
niture consider the location 
where it will be most useable; 
and, also, the way which seems to 
give a feeling of balance. Not all 
the large pieces of furniture 
should be grouped at one side or 
in one spot. The piano should be 
placed so that the teacher can see 
the children as they sing or enjoy 
rhythms when she is playing. The 
sliding board should be placed in 
a rather open space where there 
is plenty of room. The room is 
for the boys and girls, not the 
teacher, so her desk might well 
be kept in the background. 

Arranging all the materials of 
the room into work units proves 
very satisfying, as well as pro- 
ductive of good work habits. A 
reading center with a corner lo- 
cation can be especially inviting. 
Put into it a low reading table 
and small chairs — a rocker or 
two if possible — a bookcase 
painted pleasing pastel colors — 
a few good pictures — a potted 
plant — some rugs to serve as the 
“landing field” for those eager to 
read — and see what a delightful 
place one of the corners in your 
room will become. 

If you happen to have an al- 
cove in your room that is a splen- 
did place for the sandbox, the 
clay jar and oilcloth, and the 
easel, paints, and brushes. Have 
the science materials in another 
unit; and the workbench, tools, 
and wood in still another unit. 

Color plays an important part 
in every schoolroom. Too much 
color or the wrong color can make 
a room seem unattractive or 
even irritating. But, the right 
colors can transform a dull room 
into a pleasing and interesting 
one. A dark room may be made 
brighter by warm, light colors. 
Most rooms with their array 
of bulletin boards, chalkboard 
spaces, open cupboards, etc. sup- 
ply a fine opportunity for the in- 
troduction of color. 

The inexpensive powder paint 
which is used for easel painting 
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may be simply mixed with water 
and used in many ways. To get a 
smooth finish the powder paint 
must be thicker than for ordinary 
painting. It can be removed eas- 
ily — washed off blackboards 
with water; so colors can be 
changed with seasons or units of 
work. 

Open bookcases or cupboards 
may be painted inside. with soft 
pastel shades. These make de- 
sirable show places for the dis- 
play of new books and clay model- 
ing done by the children. Glass 
dovrs of cupboards where ma- 
terials are stored which cannot 
be arranged artistically, may be 
covered inside with a thick mix- 
ture of paint. 

Dull bulletin boards or un- 
used blackboard spaces may be 
changed into colorful back- 
grounds by being painted peach, 
jade green, rust brown, or soft 
blue. Block boxes may be painted; 
then brightly colored pictures 
pasted on them. Containers for 
clay and other materials become 
more interesting when given a 
bright coat of powder paint. 
Flower pots and vases may be 
improved by new coats of paint 
to fit the color scheme of the 


The woodwork center 


room. Curtains may be dipped in 
a thin powder paint solution and 
put on a flat surface to dry. They 
are prettier not ironed, but left 
crinkly. 

Gay cushion tops may be made 
by dipping pieces of unbleached 
muslin in thin paint the desired 
color. With their crayons the 
children may put designs on the 
muslin after it has been put in 
the paint and dried. Wall hang- 
ings may be made in a similar 
way. An inexpensive fly spray 
will prove useful for these. After 


What Are They 
Thinking Of Us? 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


We PARENTS and teachers 
spend a great deal of time and 
wisely so on delving into the chil- 
dren’s innermost thoughts. We 
study their behaviorisms and 
write articles on what makes the 
child’s mind tick. This is all very 
well as far as it goes, but let’s go 
one step further and see if we 
can discover what the child thinks 
of us and our behaviorisms. 

We have several specific cases 
in mind where the child evidently 
does some thinking along the lines 
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of “What makes our parents and 
teachers behave towards us the 
way they do.” 

First we were tutoring a fourth 
grade boy the other day and in 
the course of our conversation 
together, we asked, “Do you have 
extra time in school to study this 
particular type of arithmetic?” 

The answer came _ readily 
enough, “This year we have time 
to do the things that ‘sticks us to 
our seats’. Our teacher wants us 
to get down to business and not 


‘be walking around.” 


laying a piece of unbleached mus- 
lin the size desired on a thick 
layer of newspapers the paper 
patterns are pinned on or thumb 
tacked in place, then sprayed 
with a very thin solution of 
powder paint. After the patterns 
are removed you will have a de- 
sign in silhouette. All-over pat- 
terns of flowers, leaves, rabbits, 
fish, or chickens are interesting 
and are easily cut. Edges of the 
wall hanging may be fringed by 
the children. Experiment a bit 
with color — it’s fun! 


Just the 
other side of an ever present 
problem of classroom freedom I 
should judge. 

Then we were helping a third 
grade girl in Spelling. When we 
asked why she disliked school so 
much, she replied, “ My teacher 
only likes the ones who get their 
Spelling right. You see I spoil the 
record for the whole room. My 
Mummie and Daddy are angry 
with me, too.” 

Again we recall we were having 
a May pageant in school one year. 
Little Mary was so thrilled to be 
chosen to carry the train for the 
May Queen, until her folks were 
upset because Mary herself 
wasn’t the Queen. Then, she be- 
came a discontented unhappy 

(Turn to page 64) 
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For OUR 15 minute sharing period in the 
mornings in grade 2, I made a chart with 8 pockets. 
A child writes his name on a slip of paper and places 
it in the appropriate pocket when he has a contribu- 
tion to make. Each week a child is chosen chairman 
who reads the title of the pocket and calls the name 
of the child who is ready to share. 

The pockets are made of colored construction 4” 
x 3”, scotch taped on heavy cardboard. The writing 
is done with india ink. This chart makes an added 
attraction to the room and the children enjoy it. I’m 
sure every child profits in the many language activ- 
ities involved. 

While the children are getting ready to go home 
I open “Our Fact Box” and ask the facts. “Our Fact 
Box is a pretty blue box with its title, and along the 
sides are written phrases as: facts and more facts, 
look at the facts, open and see, etc. In it on slips of 
paper 4” x 2”, I wrote questions with the answers in 
complete sentences on the reverse. For example: 
What month is this? What do we call the long hand 
on the clock? What is the answer called when we 
add? Each day I place two or three new questions 
in the box. A child is free to take the box to his 
table and study in his spare time. The children are 
gaining much factual information from this project. 


I. Which is right? Underline. 


When you go to the garden to get flowers for 
a bouquet 


Cut them with a knife or scissors 
Break them off 


In hot weather pick flowers 
In the middle of a hot day 
Early in the morning 

To make a pretty bouquet 
Cut flowers with as long stems as you can 
Cut them all with short stems 

Put the stems of flowers in water 
After breakfast 
As soon as you have picked them 


When gathering wild flowers 
Leave a few flowers for seed 
Pick all the flowers from the plant. 


Il. From the list below pick out the missing word 


and write it on the line. 
The tongue of the is different from 


September Science Work 


ANNE WYATT 


Sharing Activities 


HELEN BOATRIGHT 


OUR SHARING PERIOD 
I have I have 
a story a poem 
to read to read 


I have 


something 


I have 


something 
to tell 


to show 


I have I have I have 
a joke a riddle a picture 
to tell to ask to show 


ours; it is fastened in the front. His tongue helps 
him catch flies very easily. He can throw it out 
quickly and snap up the fly which cannot escape be- 


‘ cause the sticky tongue holds it fast. 


The _________ is an insect which can walk on 
the ceiling because its feet are covered with little 
hooks and a sticky substance. 


The is an insect. During the sum- 
mer you will see it jumping about in the grass. It 
can jump easily because its hind legs are long and 
strong. If you try to catch it, it may shoot “tobacco 
juice” at you. It spits dark brown juice out of its 
mouth. This juice has a bad taste and smell and 
very likely helps protect this insect from its 
enemies. 


On warm days you may see the ___-_-____ go- 
ing about from flower to flower to get nectar and 
pollen. Its body is covered with soft fur. It does a 
great deal of good by carrying pollen from flower to 
flower so that new seeds are formed. It is the only 
insect that carries the pollen of red clover from one 
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flower to another as no other bee has a tongue long 
enough to reach the nectar in the bottom of the 
clover blossoms. So it is the best friend the clover 
has. 


The __________is a beetle and a near relative 
of the ladybird. It has two pairs of wings, one of 
them hard, just as the ladybird has. 

On warm evenings boys and giris sometimes 
have fun trying to catch these insects as they have 
lights which flash on and off. Children often call 
them “lightning bugs.” These lights help the insects 
find their mates. 


Almost any warm evening if you are out of 
doors you may be bitten by a ________ as they 
are constantly flying about in the air. They have 
two wings and very slender bodies. The full-grown 
male likes to eat fruit juice or plant sap; but the 
favorite food of the female is blood. So when it 
bites you it is only trying to get the food it needs, 
not trying to hurt you. 

(Answers: toad, fly, grasshopper, bumblebee, fire- 
fly, mosquito. ) 


Ill. Draw a line between words which go together. 
yellow Monarch 
asters purple 
blue milkweed 
butterfly moth 
Black-eyed gentians 
blackbird goldenrod 
Cecropia Susans 
pods Red-winged 


IV. Guess these riddles. 

In September it is still living in its summer 
home — a nest of twigs and leaves on the branch 
of a tree. This nest is roofed over so nearly water- 
proof that the inside is always dry. When the cold 
days come it will move to its winter home in a hole 
in a tree. Can you guess this animal’s name? 


On sunny days you may see it lying curled up 
asleep in the sun. It uses its tongue to hear with. If 
it hears you coming near it will crawl away for it 
is afraid of people. Guess what it is. 

We are purple. 

We grow in bunches. 

We are good io eat. 

We make good preserves. 
What are we? 

Although “bird” is in my name, I am not a bird; 
but a beetle. All beetles are insects. All the members 
of my family are insects, and they are all much 
alike in shape; but they are different in color. A 
great many of them are black on top with red or 
yellow spots, but some are yellow with black spots, 
yellow without spots, red with black spots, or red 
without spots. 

When you see me hurrying along it is hard to 
tell that I have wings, but I have. I have two pairs. 
One pair of wings covers the other pair. The wings 
on the outside are called “wing covers.” These are 
hard and fit snugly over the other pair of wings 
and also over most of my body. 

What is my name? 

(Answers: Squirrel, garter snake, grapes, lady- 
bird.) 


V. Draw a line between groups of words which go 
together. 


Plant What comes from it 
Camphor tree Turpentine 
Cotton plant Castor Oil 
Olive trees Linen 
Peanut plant Coconut Oil 
Pine tree Camphor 
Palm tree Opium 
Caster bean plant Cotton 
Flax Rubber 
Poppy plant Olive oil 
Rubber tree Peanut butter 


I Want To Be A Patriot 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I’m glad to be an American 
And live in the U. S. A.; 

I want to find my place to serve, 
For that’s the American Way! 


I’m glad to live in this land of ours, 
And the state in which I am; 

I want to help in some small way 
For I love our Uncle Sam! 


I want to be a patriot 
To work, and earn, and save; 
To have a voice in my government, 
And be useful, good and brave. 


I want to work for brotherhood 
With willing hand and heart; 

For world-wide peace and fellowship 
I want to do my part. 


I’m glad to be an American, 

And learn the American Way; 
I want to be an honor to 

The wonderful U.S. A,! - 
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A Time 
Of 
Beginning 
Again 


ANNE WYATT 


Irs SEPTEMBER, a new 
school year, and a time of be- 
ginning again! Teaching is an ex- 
tra-perilous work as far as the 
nervous system is concerned. No 
demands are more exacting than 
those of children. Every teacher 
is asked to do many more things 
than she is able to do well. The 
important thing is to know which 
to do and which to leave undone. 
In the school year ahead let’s 
stress the essentials and skip 
over the non-essentials. 

What does it matter if you do 
not do everything that other 
people expect you to do; if you do 
not do things which, though ex- 
cellent in themselves and right 
for other people to do, in your 
particular situation, for you 
would be wrong. You, better than 
anyone else, know your own limi- 
tations, both physical and mental, 
and must work within them. No 
job is as important to you as your 
nervous system. 

Nor can you do your best work 
without physical health, nerve 
stability, mental elasticity, and 
vivacity of spirits. So all this 
school year let’s be like the old 
mammy who said, “Ah wears de 
world lak a loose garment.” Let’s 
rest and relax, let’s not only 
teach, but live and wear de world 
lak a loose garment as we go 
along. 

Let’s not hurry. A calm, quiet 
beginning helps the whole day to 
be more balanced. Enjoy a 
leisurely breakfast in peace and 
quiet. Everyone needs some time 
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each day when he can be absolute- 
ly alone. Keep out of your mind 
all anxious or sad thoughts. Re- 
fuse to tolerate a trend of thought 
or an emotion at any time unless 
it is conducive to happiness and 
success. Things out there in the 
world never trouble us. It is only 
when they get into our minds 
that they hurt; and whether they 
shall be let into our minds de- 
pends on ourselves. If you know 
that you are doing your work to 
the best of your ability, what 
does it matter that your neighbor 
across the hall rates higher with 
the principal and supervisor, or 
is more popular with the pupils? 
Be cheerful under all circum- 
stances. Being otherwise cannot 
help you or the situation, and 
will only make both worse. 

Live first class. Depriving 
yourself of the comfortable and 
beautiful things of life will soon 
show depressed results. When 
you are well dressed, others in- 
stinctively feel your changed 
magnetic force at once. Then you 
have self-confidence and that con- 
fidence is felt by others; they 
have faith in your ability. 

The person who spends her 
days at such exhausting work as 
teaching thirty or forty restless 
children and does not counteract 
it with plenty of relaxation and 
play is stunting and dwarfing 
her nature so that each year will 
find her less able to teach than 
she was the year before. Play 
and people to play with are ex- 
tremely important to the teacher. 
Have as much fun and simple, 
natural pleasure as possible. Save 
a place in every day for compan- 
ionship, laughter, and excitement. 
Put it in your day’s schedule just 
as you do time for eating, work- 
ing, and sleeping. 

Keep a good book going all the 
time. Truly a bit of holiday lies 
between the covers of many a 
book. To lose one’s self for a few 
minutes each day in a different 
world of imagination or realism 
is to acquire a new vivacity of 
spirit — a new outiook on life. 

Hear some really good music. 


It does something to you that 
nothing else can do. Don’t ever 
try to live without it. Music will 
erase all the narrowness, all the 
trivialities, all the cluttered-up 
thoughts; it will give you an up- 
lifting philosophy. 

If you enjoy painting, model- 
ing, writing, or any other type of 
creative work plan time for this 
at least once a month. Nervous 
breakdowns are much less likely 
to occur among those who do 
creative work. When we accom- 
plish things through our own ef- 
forts which give results we are 
interested in, we can work for 
hours without becoming weary. 
Self-expression has a vitalizing 
effect upon the system. 

Exercise in the open air every 
day. Hiking, horseback-riding, 
golf, tennis, and swimming are 
all fine diversions if they are not 
overdone. Working in the garden 
or on the lawn is wonderful for 
health and beauty. It exercises 
the muscles of the back, arms, 
and stomach; in fact, all the 
muscles of the body, and gives 
opportunity for deep breathing. 
John Burroughs said, “I came 
here (the garden) to find myself. 
It is so easy to get lost in the 
world.” 

Sleep is an ideal recreation. 
There is nothing like it to build 
up or re-create what hard work 
and hard play of the day have 
torn down. Nerves regain their 
tone and after a good night’s 
sleep you feel and look younger. 
Sleep is closely related to think- 
ing. If you have difficulty going to 
sleep, read a chapter or two from 
an interesting book and then lie 
down knowing that you will go 
calmly to sleep. There is much 
in the expectation of sleep. If you 
pleasantly anticipate sinking at 
once into refreshing slumber you 
will go to sleep easily. 

Many people find relaxation at 
a good movie. If you do, go there 
or to a luncheon or dinner party 
with non-professional friends 
and learn to speak their language. 
Learn a new game or sport this 


(Turn to page 63) 
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That First Day 


LAVINA JASNOCH 
Complete Plans For The First Day of School In The Lower Grades 


plans have proved 
interesting and very effective in 
beginning a successful school 
year. The activities were planned 
with a view of keeping the chil- 
dren’s interests so alive that you 
as a teacher will be held in high- 
est affection and thereby getting a 
firm beginning in the major prob- 
lem of teaching discipline. 

The objectives of the plans are: 
1. To give the beginning teacher 
a feeling of confidence the first 
day. 
2. To eliminate the feeling of 
frustration in regards to how 
much is to be done the first day. 
3. To present a new beginning to 
experienced teachers. 
4, To avoid scaring children with 
formal lessons and hard books. 
5. To make a happy transition 
from vacation to education. 
6. To indirectly begin work in 
reading, language, arithmetic, so- 
cial studies, spelling and citizen- 


ghip. 


A Sparkling beginning Program 
1. On this first day greet each 
boy and girl with a warm and sin- 
cere smile. Do comment on that 
new dress that Mary has been 
waiting so anxiously to wear and 
admire Johnny’s new pencil box 
that he purchased with his own 
money and will now prove its 
worth because of your kindly in- 
terest in it. 

Avoid the experience which 
happened to Johnny in a rather 
large kindergarten class. He came 
home from his all important first 
day at school. Mother asked 
“Johnny what did your teacher 
say today?” Johnny replied: 
“Mother I don’t think she even 
knew I was there.” 

Next encourage them to choose 
any seat they like for today, this 
will ease any misgivings of being 
immediately separated from their 
best friends. During the week 
you can encourage them to sit 
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where you prefer them to be by 
little suggestions such as: “Susie 
I can see your bright eyes just a 
little better if you would sit here 
in front of Tommy” or “I believe 
I am going to need your help a lot 
this year, Billy, so would you 
come up and take this seat close 
to me?” 

2. After closing your classroom 
door tell the boys and girls that 
they have only one rule to re- 
member. That one rule is “when 
the door is closed everyone must 
be in their seats and quiet.” How 
many thirk they can remember 
just that one rule? Of course they 
are all sure they can. 

They will have many other 
rules to learn and follow but they 
never need to know they are 
“rules” as they adopt little ways 
easily when they are guided by 
kind words. 

3. Now use that smile again aaa 
introduce yourself. After telling 
them your name, print it on the 
blackboard. Relate a short, inter- 


esting experience you have had 


during your own summer vaca- 
tion. 

Next ask for volunteers to tell 
their names and tell about some- 
thing interesting they did during 
the summer. 

Do not demand that each one 

stand and give his name — he 
will do it in a day or so just be- 
cause of watching the more con- 
fident ones first. 
4. Art is such a relaxation so 
next ask each one to draw a pic- 
ture of something they saw or did 
or some place they visited during 
their summer vacation. Be sure 
to have extra pencils and some 
old crayons on hand for those who 
haven’t bought new ones yet. As 
they are drawing, walk up and 
down the aisle offering a quiet 
personal comment, word, or af- 
fectionate touch to each child. 

Allow only a few minutes for 


this as attention span is short 
during the warm beginning days. 
Collect and display papers the 
very next day. 
(Is it recess time? — Don’t for- 
get that!) 
5. Now how about a little lesson 
in arithmetic? Ask someone to 
come up and count all the boys 
in the room, another child to 
count all the girls, still another to 
count the boys and girls together; 
place all the results under your 
name on the blackboard such as: 

Miss Smith _ 

Miss Smith’s Class 

12 boys 13 girls 

25 boys and girls 

Now re-read this to the boys 
and girls or better yet ask if any- 
one knows what it does say on 
the board. They can usually tell 
you exactly what it says if they 
have been in school even one year. 
6. Now for a tour of the building. 
Tour your own room first, look at 
the fish you brought — let sev- 
eral feed it, go on to a blooming 
plant or vase of flowers on your 
desk, now to the library table 
with the big sign “Come and 
Read” that you tacked up just 
this morning — on to the toy 
cupboard with an explanation of 
when and how to use the toys, 
give notice to pencil sharpener 
and waste paper basket also. 

Proceed out of your room to 
the cloak room, rest rooms, fur- 
nace room, janitor’s quarters, 
Superintendent’s office, gymna- 
sium, lunchroom, auditorium and 
pass quietly by doors of other 
classrooms — but do not enter at 
this time explaining the import- 
ance of being quiet while others 
are working; then return to your 
own room and answer any addi- 
tional questions they might have 
about your tour. 
7. Now bring out a little tinkly 
bell or play a note or two on the 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Note to Teachers: The new series September Call- 
ing! October Calling! — and each other month in 
succession — is to be a monthly bulletin of news to 
include birthdays of famous persons children 
should know, plenty of stories, plays, anecdotes 
about these persons, timely Science and Nature 
items, seasonal poems old and new, plays and pan- 
tomimes, reading tests correlating with Social 
Studies, and Reading activities. It is hoped that the 
‘series with its wide research will be a time saver 
for teachers. 


SOME SEPTEMBER BIRTHDAYS 
TO REMEMBER 


September 2 (1850) Eugene Field, the poet who 
wrote the most delightful poems for children, 


September 4 (1824) Phoebe Cary, who is loved for 
her beautiful nature poems. 


September 6 (1860) Jane Addams, the founder of 
Hull House, Chicago, and the friend of all those who 
didn’t get a chance. 


September 7 (1533) Queen Elizabeth, the most 
famous queen of England. 


September 15 (1789) James Fenimore Cooper, who 
wrote thrilling stories of the early days of our 
country. 


September 23 (63 B.C.) Augustus Caesar, one of 
the great emperors of ancient Rome. 


September 25 (1793) Felicia Hemans, the English 
poet, who wrote “Landing of the Pilgrims.” 


Other Special Days — 
First Monday in September, Labor Day 
September 17 (1787) Constitution Day 


IN TRIBUTE TO LABOR 


In the year 1881, the American Federation of Labor 
was organized under the leadership of Samuel Gom- 
pers who gave his very life for the interests of 
labor. To Mr. Gompers, America owes certain of 
its labor laws which we now find beneficial. These 
laws limit the working day to eight hours. They 
limit the hours of labor for women. They provide 
for the school attendance of children. They prohibit 
juvenile labor. These laws, too, protect the health 
and safety of workers. They demand that employ- 
ees be paid weekly. It was through these very laws 
that Labor Day was made a legal holiday in the 
year 1887. 
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_ September Calling! 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


GAMES 
I. a. Are you a good worker at home and at school? 


b. Would you like to dramatize or pantomime be- 
fore the class what things you do to help 
Mother? 


c. Look over the following list. Which of these 
can YOU do to help? 


1. Wash the dishes. 
2. Care for a pet. 
3. Take care of the 


5. Weed the garden. 
6. Run errands. 
7. Mow the lawn. 


baby. 8. Push the baby 
4, Set the table. buggy. 
II. Riddles — 
a. lama 


I give you tiny pills 
And when you're sick, I come 
To keep you from all ills. 
b. lam an 
Iam a traveling man 
And if YOU want to travel 
Just jump aboard my train. 
ce. Lama 
My life is bold and free; 
I visit far away countries 
Beyond the deep, blue sea. 


POEMS THAT PAY TRIBUTE TO LABOR 


The Traffic Man 


One of the best friends that I know, 
Stands in our Public Square; 
Whether it rains or whether it shines, 
He’s always standing there. 
So many folks ask this and that, 
A hundred times each day; 
I wonder that he’s so polite, 
And knows just what to say. 
I try to help by watching him, 
For when his hand says, “Come”, 
I know he means it’s safe for you 
And me, and everyone. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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NATURE HINTS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Old Mother Nature has a way of protecting the 
birds from the cold. That is why so many of our 
bird friends take a winter vacation (or in bird lan- 
guage, “migrate”) to the South lands. Many of 
our robins spend their vacations in the Southern 
States of Louisiana, Texas, or along the Gulf of 
Mexico. Others journey to Missouri, Arkansas, 
Georgia or Mississippi; And still others travel to 
Mexico, South America and Hawaii. They take this 
long trip of 1000 miles or more each Fall. Of course, 
all birds do not migrate to the South. Of 1000 
species of birds in North America only about 225 
migrate in winter. The insect-eating song birds 
are the most frequent migrants. And why, you ask, 
do these birds leave us during the winter months? 
Many reasons have been given for the bird journey 
but it is generally agreed that birds go South for 
food. If they stayed here most of them would 
starve or freeze. 


Questions for Thought 

. Do the birds take this long journey in one flight 
or do they stop to rest en route? 

. Can you name three birds that regularly travel 
South? 

. Where do the sparrows spend their winters? 

. Can you name birds that build their nests in 
trees? What happens to the nests when they 
move South? 

. Can you make a list of birds that are still with 
us in Sept.? 

. Is the robin’s breast the same color in Sept. as in 
May? What color is it now? What has made the 
change? 

- How do trees and plants prepare for winter? 
The squirrels, bears, toads, frogs, snakes, cater- 
pillars? 

. What does Jack Frost do to the plants and 
flowers in early Fall? 

- What happens to the dried seed pods? Which 
seeds travel as if on wings? 

10. What happens to the beautiful autumn leaves? 


FIRST DAYS AT SCHOOL 

First days at school are such busy ones for both 
teacher and children and, perhaps, particularly to 
First Grade teachers who have newcomers to wel- 
come. Mother may have been busy, too, preparing 
the child for that Big Day—what to wear, how to 
act, what to expect, how to tie the shoes, how to 
recognize colors, how to give their names and ad- 
dresses and other pre-school knowledge—And not to 
be left out, is the mother’s thoughtful instruction 
as to when and how to say “Thee you”, “please’”’, 
“Goodmorning, Miss ”, “Good-by, Miss 

”, etc. But no matter how much Mother 
may have contributed toward this big occasion, the 
real producers must be the teacher, and the chil- 
dren. What shall she do with the little boy who 
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cries, how shall she introduce the routine of coming 
in and going out quietly, of not talking while an- 
other is speaking, of keeping his own working tools 
in his own desk, etc. The thoughtful well-adjusted 
teacher has made definite plans for that First Day, 
her head is full of interesting but simple stories, 
she has seen to it that plenty of paper, crayons, and 
sharp pencils are available, and that charming little 
songs about things children love are on the tip of 
her lips. She may even encourage those children, 
little as they are, to help her make up a story either 
on the black board or upon a large piece of manila 
paper, like: 
How We Can Help on the Opening Days of School 
1. By being polite to both teacher and children. 
2. By picking up our things and keeping them in 
order. 

. By not all talking at once. 

. By listening when the teacher speaks. 

. By smiling and being happy 

. By going directly home when school is dismissed. 


‘WORD PICTURES ON EUGENE FIELD 


. He loved children and knew so very well how to 
talk to them. A little girl, Lea, had once sent 
him a doll. These are a few of the sentences 
from a note he sent back to her—“Lucy is, in- 
deed, a charming little lady and I am sure that 
she will enjoy life in my large family of dolls. I 
should like to meet you and talk with you about 
the many sacrifices such folk as you and I have 
to make in order to clothe and educate our be- 
loved dollies as we feel they should be clothed 
and educated.” What child wouldn’t love a letter 
so natural and so in tune with child life! 


. “His fondness for birds almost equalled his love 
for children. The birds seemed to realize this 
love and they loved him back in the same way. 
Even the tiny sparrows would cease their chat- 
tering when he tried to hush them.” (These 
tributes were written by his own wife.) 


. And, of course, he had an intense love for books. 
He had a collection of books, large for his time, 
over 3,500 of them. His favorites in fiction were 
Scarlet Letter, Don Quixote, and Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress. He greatly loved folklore and fairy tales. 
especially those written by Hans Christian 
Andersen. His heroes in history were Martin 
Luther and Abraham Lincoln. Here is a list of 
a few much loved poems by Eugene Field—Do 
you know them? If you do not, you might care 
to look them up. 

The Shut-Eye Train 
Little Boy Blue 
The Duel 
The Sugar-Plum Tree 
The Rock-A-By Lady 


Good Children Street 
Shut-Eye Town 
Wynken, Blynken, © 
And Nod 
Norse Lullaby 
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BITS OF POEMS — BY PHOEBE CARY 
“Once a trap was baited, 
With a piece of cheese; 
It tickled so a little mouse, 
It almost made him sneeze” 
(from “They Didn’t Think”) 


Three little bugs in a basket, 
And hardly room for two! 
And one was yellow and one was black, 
And one like me, or you. 
The space was small, no doubt, for all! 
But what would three bugs do? 
(From “Three Bugs”) 


SHORT SAYINGS BY PHOEBE CARY 
Isn’t it my boy or girl 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 


A. DO YOU KNOW 


- Do you know three poems written by Eugene 
Field? 

- Do you know three things that Field especially 
loved? 

- Do you know four lines of poetry written by 
Phoebe Carey? 

- Do you know who wrote “The Landing of the 
Pilgrims”? 

- Do you know the name of the most famous 
Queen of England? 

- Do you know -who wrote “Twenty Years at Hull 
House”’? 

- Do you know the kind of stories written by 
James Fenimore Cooper? 


- Do you know when Labor Day was made a legal 
holiday? 


- CAN YOU (To be used in honor of Labor Day) 


. Can you name three professional workers in 
your community? 
1. Dentist 3. 
4. 


. Can you name three tradespeople in your com- 
munity? 

1. Painter 3. 

4, 


2. 


Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with September Calling!) 


3. 


Kind words are like dew drops, 
That sparkle as they fall; 

And loving smiles are sunbeams, 
A light of joy to all. 


JANE ADDAMS — Why You Should Know Her 
1. 


She was born in Cedarville, Illinois, in the year 
1860. 

From a small child, her dream was to liv> right 
next door to poor folk. 


. This little girl later became the founder of Hull 


House, a settlement house in Chicago. 


. She loved her father dearly, a State Senator of 


repute and a friend of Abraham Lincoln’s. 


. From Toynbee Hall in London, the first social 


settlement in the world, she learned much that 
guided her entire life. 


. Through her efforts, Hull House helped over 


6,000 children each week to become good citizens. 


. She wrote Twenty Years at Hull House, a real 


contribution to America. 


Can you name three creative workers in your 


community? 
4, 


. Can you name three community workers who 


help you play? 
1. Toy Maker 
4 


. Can you name three community workers who 


provide your clothes? 
1. Dressmaker 3. 
4, 


. Can you name three community workers who 


carry your messages? 
1. Mail Carrier 


. Can you name three community workers who 


provide your food? 
1. Farmer 


. Can you name three community workers who 


protect you? 
1. Fireman 3. 


. Can you name three out-of-doors workers in 


your community? 


10. Which of these workers would you care to be? 


Tell why in three sentences. 
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C. OUR MAIL MAN 
(Can you fill in the blanks?) 
Through — or he always comes 
A-trudging through the Square; 
With bag brim full of 
In many letters there, 
Sometimes, he brings a great big —_____, 
Sometimes, his news is sad, 
Sometimes, he brings the best 
That you have ever had 
But we are sure he tries his 
To please and comfort you: 
And when you smile your biggest 
It makes him happy, too. 
D. SIGNS OF FALL — CAN YOU ANSWER? 
Here are some signs of Fall or Autumn, Can you 
add to them? 
. Goldenrod in bloom 
. Seed babies flying 
. Brown dry grass 
. Grapes turning purple 
. Apples turning red 
. Birds flying South 
. Leaves falling from trees. 
Why do the birds journey South? ——___ 
What does Jack Frost do to plants and flowers? 


How does the bear keep warm in winter? 
What is the winter home of the caterpillar? 


OPENING DAYS OF SCHOOL 
. Can you name 3 ways children may help their 
teacher? 
. Can you name 3 ways children may help the 
principal? 
. Can you name 3 ways children may help the 
janitor? 


child? 


. Can you name 2 ways they may help a careless 
child who does not pick up his things? 

. Can you name 3 ways children may help the 
Safety Patrol? 


EUGENE FIELD AND HIS POEMS 
Here are some characters from Eugene Field’s 
Poems. Can you place them in the right poem by 
drawing a line from one to the other? 
Characters Poems 


Gingham Dog 
Little Boy Blue 
The Calico Cat 


The Rock-a-By Lady 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 
Pitty Pat and Tippy toe 
Shut-Eye Train 

Little Boy Blue 

The Duel 


Little Toy Dog 
Rock-a-By Lady 
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‘Jest’ Fore Christmas 
The Sugar Plum Tree 


The Gingerbread Dog 
Would you like to pantomime some of these 
characters before your class for the other children 
to guess? 
OUR CONSTITUTION (CONSTITUTION DAY) 
1. What do you think the Constitution of the 
United States should mean to you? 
2. Do you know in which city the Declaration of 
Independence was signed? 
3. Where does the Liberty Bell now hang? 
4. In what year did the Constitutional Convention 
meet? 
5. Whom do you think presided over this meeting? 
6. What famous names would you find on our Con- 
stitution? 
. What is meant by a “Bill of Rights”? 
. What is meant by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution? 
. Can you quote any lines from our Constitution? 
FROST PICTURES 
Can you draw these pictures? 
. Pictures on a window pane 
. A bed of flowers nipped by Jack Frost 
. A forest of trees, just after Jack Frost has 
visited it. 
. Bunches of grapes turning purple 
. An appletree with its fruit turning red 
. A Jack Frost story left on a large picture win- 
dow — to show “rocks and castles towering high. 
With knights in armor riding by.” 
SOME STORIES AND POEMS FOR LABOR DAY 
Stories 
How the Home Was Built, Bailey, For the Chil- 
dren’s Hour, Platt & Munk 
The Policeman 
The Postman 
The Fireman, etc. 
by Kirk, Macmillan 
The Singing Farmer, James C. Tippet, World 
Book 
The Little Housekeepers 
The Farmer and His Work 
Scalfield Publishing Co. Akron, O. 
Poems 
Milking Time, Sing Song, Christina Rossetti, 
Macmillan 
Busy Carpenters, Busy Carpenters, Tippett, 
Macmillan 


General Store 
Taxis 

Taxis and Toadstools, Rachael Field, 

Doubleday 

I Meant To Do My Work Today, Le Gallienne, Silver 
Pennies, Macmillan 
Farmers, Rhymes About Ourselves, Chute, Macmil- 
lan 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


Write the words in the blanks below picture and word 


Can you write the correct word in the blank below these pictures? 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
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Two of these lambs are alike. The others are different. Can you pick out the twin lambs? 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK I Dyer Kuenstler 


In the bottom picture Mrs. Hen’s chickens are all present. How many chicks do you see? 
In the top picture some of the chicks have wandered off. How many are missing? 
In the middle sketch more chicks have run away. Now how many are missing? 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Flora V. Shoemaker 


feather 
rabbit 
dog 
apple 
SsQuirrel 
cone 


Hom the 
above list of 
words , copy 
the correct 
word under 
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It starts to rain and Mugs runs into the house so that he Mel was playing in the sandbox with his trucks when 
will not get wet. But he leaves his new tricycle out in the rain began to fall. He gathered up all his trucks and 
the wind and rain. ran into the house. He takes good care of his toys. 


When mother returns from her shopping she finds Mugs Mel hurries. and closes all the opened windows so his 
helping himself to cookies from the cookie jar. He forgot ‘ mother’s clean curtains will not be ruined by the rain. 
o close the window so the kitchen curtains and floor are 

all wet. 
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The School Gives Its 


Commercials 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Jack Debby 
Martha Larry 
Rod Cindy 


Scene: At Martha’s home. As 
the scene opens, the group of chil- 
dren are discussing a very im- 
portant problem. Jack is speaking. 

Jack: And my Dad says with 
all these new people coming into 
town, we'll have to enlarge our 
practically new school in another 
year or two. 

Martha: It seemed so strange 
to start in school this Fall and see 
so many boys and girls we don’t 
know. 

Rod: If it seems strange to you 
what do you think about them? 

Debby: How I would hate to go 
to a new school and not know any- 
one or anything about the school. 

Larry: Well, why don’t we give 
them a real welcome and tell them 
something about our school? 

Cindy: A good idea but I’m 
wondering how we could do it. It 
would sound stupid to get them 
all together and say, “Hello, 
folks, welcome to this school, now 
what do you want to know?” 

Jack: You wouldn’t want to do 
it like that at all, Cindy. We’d 
have to make it so interesting they 
would be glad they were here and 
would soon be as proud of our 
school as we are. 
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Martha: Well, one thing sure, 
they can’t be proud of it until 
they know something about the 
school and what we stand for. 

Rod: What we need is to ad- 
vertise our product like big com- 
panies do. 

Debby: Oh that gives me a 
wonderful idea. At least I hope 
you'll think it’s wonderful too. 

Rod: What is it, Debby? Tell 
us. 
Debby: You know how cute the 
commercials are on T.V. Why 
can’t we each give a sort of com- 
mercial advertisement of our 
school? 

Larry: That is a good idea. You 
know sometimes the commercials 
are more interesting than the pro- 
grams themselves. 

Cindy: Each one of us could 
take one special part of the school 
program and really advertise it. 

Jack: How can we arrange this 
big get together anyway? 
Martha: Let’s have it next Satur- 
day out on our athletic field and 
pretend it’s a big T.V. show. If 
we think we’re on T.V. we’ll do 
our very best and the whole thing 
will be a success. 

Rod: After our “commercials” 
we can all play games together 
and really get acquainted. 

Debby: Make it an all day 
picnic. Each one can bring his 
own lunch and the cafeteria will 
serve milk and tonic I’m sure. 


Larry: Then all we’d have to do 
is to prepare the commercials so, 
Let’s go everybody let’s go, 

And learn everything there is to 
know, 
Come on, everybody let’s show 
our stuff, 
For only our best will be enough. 
(They exit, giving a school cheer 
to end Act. I.) 
ACT Il 


THE PICNIC 
Characters: 


Same as in Act. I. with additional 
children if desired. 

Scene: At the T.V. set up, with 
cameras etc. to make it realistic. 
As the scene opens, Jack is open- 
ing the program. 

Jack: Ladies and gentlemen, 
boys and girls, this is a live tele- 
vision program coming directly 
to you from the playground of 
the (name of school). This pro- 
gram is to be a bit different from 
the ones you usually hear because 
we are going to give you a group 
of commercials advertising our 
school. Now come in, Martha. 

Martha: (She steps before the 
camera and sings to the tune of 
“America The Beautiful.”’) 

Come everyone and see our 
school. 

It’s best in all the world. 

Come everyone, you’re welcome 
all, 

As our bright flag’s unfurled. 

Oh (name of school) oh 


school 
The school that we hold dear. 
Oh school, 

school 


We welcome you all here. 
This is followed by the salute to 
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the flag and singing of “Ameri- 
ca.”’ 

Rod: And now for the commer- 
cials. 

I’ll tell you what we’re trying 
to do. 

We're trying to sell our school 
to you. 

Our teachers have patience, 
they have what it takes, 

To correct all papers, find our 
mistakes. 

They help us in work and also 
in play. 

Three cheers for our teachers, 
Hurray! Hurray! 

Debby: The outside of our 
school, well, you know how it 
looks, 

But have you ever been in to 
look at our books? 

There’s Spelling, 
and Histories, 

That keep us as busy as little 
bees. 

Also Arithmetic, Science, Lan- 
guage and such. 

’"Twould be hard to tell all, 
there is so much. 


Geography, 


Our library shelves are filled 
to the brim. 

Good reading for her; good 
reading for him. 

No trashy books within our 
walls, 

For such silly books, there’d be 
no calls. 

Come visit us often, we’ll show 
you around, 

For here in our school, we’re 
sure to be found. 

Larry: We've mentioned our 
teachers, our school and each 
book. 

Come on to our gym and have 
a look. 

We have all equipment for 
every game. 

No matter the sport, it’s all the 
same, 

In the gym and outside our 
needs are fulfilled. 

Safety’s the watchword; no one 
will get killed. 

Mentally, physically, our school 
gives the best. 

This commercial is not finished, 
let’s hear the rest. 


The Gingerbread 
Children 


SYLVIA LEE 


Characters: 

Gingerbread Mother 
Gingerbread Boy 
Gingerbread Girl 
White Hen 

Gray Owl 
Gingerbread Father 

Time: Late afternoon. 

Setting: Kitchen of gingerbread 
house on edge of woods. 

At Rise: Gingerbread Mother, 
in brown shawl and carrying 
basket, is saying good-by to 
Gingerbread Boy and Girl. 
Gingerbread Mother: (Shaking 

finger) Now children, don’t let 

anyone in our gingerbread house 
while I’m away at the fair. 

Gingerbread Boy: We won't, 
Mother! 
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Gingerbread Girl: Why did 
Father have to go into the woods 
today? 

Gingerbread Mother: He’s 
hunting for more ginger root- 
stalks. 

Gingerbread Boy: I’m full of 
ginger! (Pushes Girl.) 

Gingerbread Girl: So am I! 
(Shoves Boy back.) 

Gingerbread Mother: Be care- 
ful, children! How many times 
must I remind you we're all made 
of gingerbread? Do you want to 
break? 

Gingerbread Boy: No. Why 
can’t we go to the fair with you, 
Mother? 

Gingerbread Mother: You're 
too fresh and fragrant. Barn- 


Cindy: We talked of the quali- 
ties of our fine school, 

But what we ask is the good of 
each rule. 

If we don’t have the children 
who are good and play fair. 

The really bad children are 
decidedly rare. 

We work for the good of the 
most of us here, 

And that’s why we hold the 

School so dear. 

All of the children gather 
together and say: 

In each commercial on this T.V. 

We’re selling something as you 
can see. 

We think by now you must have 
guessed, 

‘That 
very best. 

We sell good will, good charac- 
ter too. 

We’re as proud of this school 
as the red, white and blue, 

So before we close and run 
along, 

We'll sing for you our own 
school song. 

The play ends with this song. 


School is the 


yard fowl at the fair would snap 
you up. 

Gingerbread Girl: Then why 
didn’t Father take us ginger root- 
ing? 

Gingerbread Mother: The 
woods are full of hungry crea- 
tures ready to gobble up newly 
baked spicy gingerbread chil- 
dren. Your father and I are stale 
enough to pass whole through 
fair or woods. 

Gingerbread Boy: (Sulkily) 
What are you bringing from the 
fair? 

Gingerbread Mother: Molasses. 
We’re almost out of it. (Pats) 
And nothing sweetens ginger- 
bread children like rich, brown 
molasses. 

Gingerbread Girl: What about 
frosting? New frosting’s what 
we need. 

Gingerbread Boy: (Inspects) 
Our last frosting’s all fallen off 
us. 
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Gingerbread Mother: You chil- 
dren eat too much ginger. That’s 
why you can’t keep frosting on. 
This chocolate shawl your father 
bought me at the fair before you 
were baked. We’d just finished 
shingling our gingerbread house. 
And I got him his chocolate cap. 

Gingerbread Girl: (Sulkily) 
We haven’t even old chocolate 
frosting. 

Gingerbread Boy: Bring us 
new white frosting from the 
fair, Mother! 

Gingerbread Girl: Please! Only 
I want pink frosting this time. 

Gingerbread Mother: White 

and pink, is it? Then be good 
gingerbread children and I will 
bring you frosting. (Hugs both. 
Going right, turns to shake finger 
again.) Now mind, don’t let any- 
one in this gingerbread house 
while I’m away. It’s weathered 
hard as rock. 
Gingerbread Girl: We won't, 
Mother! (Tightening shawl, Gin- 
gerbread Mother goes off right 
with basket. Sound of door shut- 
ting.) 

Gingerbread Boy and Girl (Hold- 
ing hands, dance as they chant) : 
Ginger, molasses, 
Frosting pink and white! 
Now we won’t be hungry 
Or look a sorry sight. 

(Knocking off right.) 
Gingerbread Boy: What’s that? 
Gingerbread Girl: Someone’s 
knocking. (Grabs Boy) I’m 
scared! 

Gingerbread Boy: Don’t be. If it’s 
a barnyard fowl or woods crea- 
ture we just — won’t let it in! 
Gingerbread Girl: We mustn’t, 
for Mother told us not to. 
Gingerbread Boy: Y’ll just listen 
near the door. ((Tiptoes right, 
Gingerbread Girl, still holding on, 
tiptoeing after.) 

White Hen (Offstage right) : 
Cluck, cluck! gingerbread chil- 
dren, 

Please open the door; 
I’ve just tripped over a pebble— 
And broken my claw! 

Gingerbread Girl: Why, the 
poor old hen! Shouldn’t we let her 
in? 


as 


Gingerbread Boy: Suppose we 
broke part of us near her hen- 
house? as 

Gingerbread Girl: Why, Mother 
would want us to let in this hen. 

Gingerbread Boy: Come on! 
(Running hand in hand off right, 
they return with limping and 
fluttering White Hen between 
them.) 

White Hen: Oh cluck-cluck- 
cluck-cluck-cluck, how my claw 
hurts! 

Gingerbread Girl: Poor White 
Hen! 

Gingerbread Boy: We'll get you 
to a chair. Steady now. (Seats 
her.) 

White Hen (Head cocked): 
Cluck! You gingerbread children 
look as good as you smell. 

Gingerbread Girl: Our mother 
says we’re fresh and fragrant. 
That’s why ... (Suddenly fright- 
ened, claps hands over mouth.) 

Gingerbread Boy (Staring at 
Girl, fidgets uneasily): That’s 
why you’d better leave as soon as 
your claw gets better. 

Gingerbread Girl: Yes, our 
mother would want you to leave 
—soon. 

White Hen (Fluttering at them 
with no limp): Cluck, cluck! 
Stupid gingerbread children! 
Have you finally guessed why I’ve 
come? 

Gingerbread Boy (Standing 
before Girl, who clings to him) : 
But—but didn’t you hurt your 
claw, White Hen? 

White Hen: Cluck! On a peb- 
ble? Why, we chickens swallow 
pebbles. 

Gingerbread Girl: Then wh- 
why don’t you go sw-swallow 
some? 

White Hen: Because I’m going 
to swallow this gingerbread boy 
when I get him to my henhouse! 
(With wings pushes Boy right.) 

Gingerbread Boy: No! Please, 
White Hen! Sister, help me! 

Gingerbread Girl (Dashing out 
right): Mother! Father! Help! 

White Hen: Cluck! Your moth- 
er’s at the fair by now. I met her 
on the way. Your father’s in the 
woods. I saw him go there. So 


cluck, fresh gingerbread boy! 
Give yourself up. (Pulls right.) 

Gingerbread Boy (Struggl- 
ing): Never, White Hen! (Gin- 
gerbread Mother dashes in right 
with raised basket, followed by 
crying Girl.) 

Gingerbread Mother (Beating 
White Hen with basket): Old 
hen, unwing my gingerbread boy! 

White Hen: Oh cluck-cluck- 
cluck-cluck-cluck! Stop! (Cowers, 
Gingerbread Boy running behind 
Mother, where he clings with 
Girl.) 

Gingerbread Mother (Basket 
raised): Leave this gingerbread 
house! 

White Hen: Cluck, cluck! Of 

course. I thought you were at the 
fair. 
Gingerbread Mother: I was half 
way there. But I turned back 
after I passed you hurrying 
toward my gingerbread house. 
Cruel old hen! 

White Hen: Cluck! Put down 
that basket and I’ll go. (As 
Mother does so, fluttering off 
right) Cluck-cluck-cluck-cluck! 
(Door banged.) 

Gingerbread Boy (Hugged): 
Oh Mother, you came back just in 
time! 

Gingerbread Girl: But we’ve no 
frosting from the fair. (Cries.) 

Gingerbread Mother: And a 
fine state frosting would be in if 
that’s the way I have to use my 
basket! (Sinks in chair. Shaking 
finger) Didn’t I tell you ginger- 
bread children not to let anyone 
in? 

Gingerbread Boy: But Mother, 
White Hen clucked she’d hurt her 
claw. 

Gingerbread Girl: And at first 
she limped. I guess it was a trick. 

Gingerbread Mother : Of course 
it was! You don’t deserve frost- 
ing. 

Gingerbread Boy: What about 
the molasses? You like us sweet. 

Gingerbread Girl: And Father 
likes to see us nicely frosted. 

Gingerbread Mother (Sighs) : 
I'd better start off again. (Rises.) 

Gingerbread Boy: We promise 
not to let anyone in, Mother. 
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Gingerbread Girl: Cross our 
hearts, hope to be eaten! (They 
cross.) 

Gingerbread Mother: I hate to 
leave you so late. (Hugs them 
both. Shaking finger) Now mind, 
let no one in. The woods is darken- 
ing. 

Gingerbread Boy: We won't, 
Mother. Hurry back from the 
fair! 

Gingerbread Girl (As Mother, 
tightening shawl, goes off right 
with basket) Remember Mother, 
pink for me! (Sound of door shut- 
ting.) 

Gingerbread Boy and Girl 
(Again dance together as they 
chant) : 

Molasses and ginger, 
Frosting white and pink! 
Now we'll obey ovr mother 
Who knows best, we think. 

Gray Owl (Offstage left): 
Hoo? Hoo? Who knows best? 

Gingerbread Girl: What’s 
that? 

Gingerbread Boy (Gazes up 
off left) : It comes from the chim- 
ney! 

Gingerbread Girl (Grabs 
Boy): Brother, I’m scared! Oh, 
let’s mind. 

Gingerbread Boy: I’m scared 
too. It must be a woods creature 
—no hen could fly that high. But 
we won’t let it trick us, Sister. 

Gingerbread Girl (Stares up off 
left) : Who in the wood could it 
be? 

Gray Owl (Offstage left) : 
Hoo? Hoo? gingerbread children? 
Wise old Owl Gray! 

I’ll just flap down the chimney; 
You don’t have to disobey. 

Gingerbread Boy (Backing 
right with Girl) : No, don’t come 
down! 

Gingerbread Girl: Don’t trick 
us that way! No matter who you 
are. 

Gray Owl (Flaps in left): No 
matter who? But I’m wise Old 
Gray Owl, (Flapping them right) 
fresh, fragrant gingerbread chil- 
dren! 

Gingerbread Boy: We may be 
fresh and fragrant but you’re not 
wise. 
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Gingerbread Girl: Or you 
wouldn’t drop uninvited. down our 
chimney ! 


Gray Owl (Pushing aside Boy, 


enwings Girl) : Who made you so 
spicy, gingerbread girl? But no 
matter who, fly with me up the 
chimney to my tree in the woods. 
There we’ll dine — I on you, my 
spice! 

Gingerbread Girl: No! Please, 
Gray Owl! Brother, help me! 

Gingerbread Boy (Dashing out 
right): Mother! Father! Help! 

Gray Owl: Who help? Your 
mother’s at the fair. I spied her 
at the molasses booth. Your 
father’s still ginger rooting in 
the woods. I flew above. So it’s 
only wise, spicy gingerbread girl, 
to give yourself up. (Tugs left.) 

Gingerbread Girl (Struggl- 
ing) : Never, Gray Owl! (Ginger- 
bread Father dashes in right with 
raised rootstalk, followed by cry- 
ing Boy.) 

Gingerbread Father (Beating 
Gray Owl with rootstalk): Old 
owl, unwing my gingerbread girl! 

Gray Owl: Hoo? Hoo? Who’s 
this? Stop! (Cowers, Ginger- 
bread Girl running behind Fath- 
er, where she clings with Boy.) 

Gingerbread Father (Rootstalk 
raised): Who? The master of 
this gingerbread house—that’s 
who! Now get back into the wood! 

Gray Owl: It would be wise. 
But I thought you were rooting 
ginger. 

Gingerbread Father: And so I 
was. But I always try to get home 
by dusk. Wicked old owl! 

Gray Owl: Who, me? Put down 
that ginger stalk and I’ll fly back 
up the chimney. (As Father does 
so, flapping off left) Who cares? 

Gingerbread Girl (Hugged, Oh 
Father, you came in the nick of 
time! 

Gingerbread Boy (Looking up 
off left) Up the chimney Gray 
Owl goes. (With worried glance 
right) Mother hasn’t returned 
from the fair. 

Gingerbread Father: That old 
owl wouldn’t have dared fly down 
the chimney unless he knew you 
freshly baked children were 


alone. Why did your mother start 
already dusk. 


so. late? It’s 
(Paces.) 

Gingerbread Girl: 
that’s our fault, Father. 
stops. ) 

Gingerbread Boy: A mean old 
hen tricked us into letting her in. 

Gingerbread Father: You chil- 
dren let in a barnyard fowl? 

Gingerbread Girl: And oh 
Father, she nearly got away with 
Brother! (Hugs him) But Moth- 
er ran back to us from half way 
to the fair. 

Gingerbread Boy: And if you 
hadn’t come home just at dusk 
that horrid old owl would have 
got Sister. (Hugs her.) 

Gingerbread Father: I can’t 
leave your mother out after dusk. 
I’ll go meet her half way. (Hur- 
ries right as disheveled Ginger- 
bread Mother clutching basket 
runs on right and into his arms) 
Mother! 

Gingerbread Mother: Father! 
The children! Are they safe? 

Gingerbread Boy and Girl (Run 
to be hugged) : Mother! 

Gingerbread Father: Let me 
take your basket. And sit down, 
Mother. 

Gingerbread Mother (Sinks in 
chair): No, I’ll keep my basket. 
What is that battered stalk in 
your hand, Father? 

Gingerbread Father (Looking 
at it) : That’s the ginger I rooted 
in the woods. And routed the owl 
with. Oh well, we can powder it. 

Gingerbread Mother (Puts gin- 
ger in basket) : An owl, was it? 

Gingerbread Father: Yes. We 
can thank ginger the children are 
safe. 

Gingerbread Mother: Oh mol- 
asses! did I run the rest of the 
way home when I saw that dark 
shadow swoop down our ginger- 
bread chimney! (Fumbling in 
basket) Now I wonder if that 
molasses is leaking? 

Gingerbread Boy (With Girl 
hovering over basket) : Is it leak- 
ing? 

Gingerbread Girl: But is some- 
thing else all right, Mother? 

(Turn to page 61) 
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Mrs. Goose Decides 
To Diet 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
illustrated by the Author 


One DAY Mrs. Goose hap- 
pened to look at herself in the 
full-length mirror in Mr. Gob- 
bler’s General Grocery Store. She 
stood right still in her goosie 
tracks, and said, “I’m too fat.” 

Mrs. Hen and Mrs. Squirrel 
were standing there, too, and they 
laughed, and whispered to each 
other, “It’s high time she thought 
of that. She’s been too fat for a 
long, long time.” 

“I think I'll weigh myself on 
the Grocery scales,” said Mrs. 
Goose, and plopped right over 
there. 

The others followed her. Mrs. 
Goose stepped up on the scales. 
Then she gave a screech. “Oh, I 
AM too fat!” she said. “Just see.” 

Black Cat was there. “Mrs. 
Goose,” he said, “you are the one 
who doesn’t see. You are carrying 
your heavy shopping bag. It is 
just loaded with apples and car- 
rots and things; you even have a 
pumpkin. No wonder you weigh 
a lot! Give it to me.” ‘ 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Mrs. 
Goose, happily. But even without 
the bag, she weighed a good deal 
more than a goose should weigh. 

“I should diet,” she told Mrs. 
Squirrel. “But what shall I eat, if 
I do that?” 

“T’ll tell you what not to eat. 
Those three-story chocolate cakes 
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of yours; and the pies — and the 
cookies — and muffins you make 
for breakfast. And all those big 
buttery potatoes.” 

“But what shall I eat, then?” 

“Vegetables and fruits; carrots 
— celery — onions — apples —” 

“Why, that will be all right,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I love all those 
things.” 

“Yes, but you love the other 
things, too. Your figure shows it.” 

“My figure is fine,” snapped 


Mrs. Goose. “I’m just too fat, 
that’s all.” 


“Well, good-bye, and good 
luck,” they told her, as_ she 
plopped away. “Come back in a 
week, and we’ll weigh you again.” 

Mrs. Goose went home and set 
her heavy shopping bag down. 
“Well, it’s almost time for sup- 
per,” she said. “I’ll read the Ani- 
maltown News, and then I’!I eat.” 

When the clock struck six, she 
jumped up and set the table. She 
made a big cheese and peanut but- 
ter sandwich, and filled a plate 
with cookies. “I’ll finish up the 
leftover pie,” she told herself. She 
had forgotten completely that she 
was going to diet! 

But she saw her shopping bag, 
and that reminded her. She 
quickly put the sandwich and 
cookies away, and ate three car- 
rots and an apple instead. “Well, 


FRESH CRESS TODA 


Even without the basket she weighed a good deal. 
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that wasn’t bad,” she told herself. 
“I really enjoyed them, and I 
feel quite full. Dieting isn’t going 
to be bad at all.” 

Mrs. Goose went to bed early, 
but in the middle of the night she 
woke up feeling a little queer. 
“What is the matter with me?” 
she asked herself. “I know; I’m a 
little hungry. It’s that crazy sup- 
per I had. I can’t be expected to 
wake up in the middle of the 
night just starving. I must eat, 
so that tomorrow, I'll have 
strength enough to diet some 
more.” 

She got up and ate three 
cookies and the leftover pie. 

At breakfast-time, she made 
herself a cup of tea. “It is easy to 
diet now,” she laughed to herself, 
for I had all that good food in the 
middle of the night.” 

Mrs. Goose went on this way 
for a week, quite happily. First 
she had a slim meal; then, when 
she felt weak and hungry, she 
had an especially large meal, to 
give herself courage to eat an- 
other slim one. She said to her- 
self over and over: “How pleased 
I shall be, to look in the mirror, 
and see what a fine thin figure I 
have!” 

When the week was over, she 
saw herself in the mirror, and 
blinked. “I don’t look much thin- 
ner,” she said, “but maybe the 
light isn’t very good, and I need 
my glasses. Well, I’ll weigh my- 
self now.” 
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Mrs. Squirrel was feeding her up on the roof. 


Her friends were there, too. 
“We hope you’ve lost some weight, 
as you hoped to do,”’ they told her. 
“But what was that I smelled at 
half-past three yesterday?” snif- 
fed Mrs. Squirrel. “Cookies bak- 
ing?” 

“T had my own reason for bak- 
ing cookies,’ Mrs. Goose told 
her,” and a very good one it was, 
too.” 

“And as I went by your house 
one day I was sure I saw you eat- 
ing a wedge of pie,” mewed Black 
Cat. “It looked like pumpkin — 
brown and crusty and gooey.” 

“It might have been,” said Mrs. 


Goose. “You saw, yourself, that 
I had a pumpkin in my shopping 
bag. I have made up a very bright 
way to diet. I think I shall write 
a book about it, and call it GET- 
TING THIN BY EATING. No 
one has ever dieted this way be- 
fore.” 

“I’m sure they haven’t,” said 
Mrs. Hen, as Mrs. Goose stepped 
on the scales. “For you haven’t 
lost, you’ve gained. You are even 
heavier than you were last week.” 

Mrs. Goose moaned and shut 
her eyes. 

“And you aren’t holding your 
heavy bag this time, either,” 


Mrs. Goose met Mr. Pig and his Aunt Pink. 
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Black Cat told her. “Whatever 
your plan for dieting was — it 
didn’t work. It was a failure.” 

At that Mrs. Goose slumped off 
the scales and began to cry. It 
was always Mrs. Squirrel who 
was sorriest for her; Mrs. Goose 
looked so awful when she cried. 
She patted her on the back. “Come 
come,” she said, “if you really 
want to diet, and will do just as 
I say, I'll help you. I'll bring you 
each meal on a tray, and you must 
promise not to gobble anything 
between meals.” 

Mrs. Goose first looked happy, 
then worried. How could she keep 
from eating, when she got weak 
and hungry? She knew she was 
not a strong character; after all, 
she was only a goose. Then she 
brightened. “I have thought of a 
fine idea! I’ll get up on my roof 
to diet. I’ll stay there; I’ll take 
bedclothes and mending and 
things to do — I’ll stay put. You 
can climb the ladder, Mrs. Squir- 
rel, to feed me; then take it away. 
I'll write a different book; this 
one will be called ROOFTOP RE- 
DUCING. When shall we start?” 

“Right away,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel,” if you really mean it.” 

The next day when the Pop- 
Rabbit family went by, they were 
astonished to see Mrs. Goose on 
her roof, with a lot of her things 
piled around her. 

“Has she gone crazier than 
ever?” they asked Black Cat, who 
came along just then. 

“No, not much; she wants to 
diet — and she can’t trust her- 
self. Mrs. Squirrel is feeding her 
up there. Mrs. Goose wants to be 


Rumble, rumble, rumble, rumble! 
That’s the way the huge trucks grumble 


— well, not thin, maybe, but not 
so fat.” 

“Why, I wouldn’t know Mrs. 
Goose if she wasn’t fat,” said Mr. 
Pop-Rabbit. “I’d pass her on the 
street, and think she was a stork.” 

“She'll never be that thin,” 
laughed Black Cat, and he just 
shook. 

“I hope not,” said Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit. “I rather like her just as 
she is.” 

At the end of the week, Mrs. 
Goose came down from the roof. 
“Just see,” she said to Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “I must be thinner. My dress 
is looser — especially over my 
stomach. How good you have been 
to help me! I shall help you clean 
house. And we’ll have a good tea, 
with chocolate cake and —” 

“Careful,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“You must go slow on the cake, 
if you are to stay thinner. Now 
let’s weigh you, and see how much 
you’ve lost.” 

When Mrs. Goose stepped on 
the scales at the Grocery, she 
found it was really true; she was 
not so heavy as she had been the 
week before. “Well now, you see 
what real dieting does,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. 

Mrs. Goose went out on Ani- 
maltown Avenue, feeling very 
gay and delighted. Unfortunately, 
the first animal people she met 
there were Mr. Pig and his Aunt 
Pink. 

“Why, hello,” Mr. Pig told her. 
“My aunt has just arrived and 
we are celebrating. You look 
especially happy, too. Come along 
to the Cafeteria with us and we'll 
have some good things to eat. 


Rumble, Rumble! 
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Carrying their mighty weights 

Of gasoline, or big glass-plates, 
Brand new cars, or sand and gravel, 
That’s the way the huge trucks travel 
Rumbling, rumbling on their way. 


I know, ’cause I heard some today! 


Dutch treat, of course.” 

“I feel like celebrating, my- 
self,” laughed Mrs. Goose. “T’ll 
come.” 

When she was going home, Mrs. 
Squirrel was out on her porch, 
sweeping. “Hello,” she _ said. 
“Where have you been? Why do 
you slink along like that, as 
though you didn’t want me to see 
you? What have you been doing? 
Stealing something?” 

Mrs. Goose was _ indignant. 
“You know I’d never steal! All 
I have done was to have dinner 
with the Pigs — in the Cafeteria. 
They were celebrating; so I did, 
too.” 

Mrs. Squirrel just looked at 
her. “Do you want to be a pig as 
well as a goose? And after all the 
work we went through, too, to 
diet you! Well, I wash my paws 
of you.” 

“Oh, next time I’ll diet by my- 
self,” Mrs. Goose told her quick- 
ly. “I can’t write my books about 
GETTING THIN BY EATING, 
or ROOFTOP REDUCING. I 
can’t stay on my roof, and my 
first plan didn’t work very well. 
But I shall think of something 
else... .” 

“I don’t believe you ever will,” 
shouted Mrs. Squirrel. But Mrs. 
Goose had gone way on, and 
didn’t hear her. She was in a 
hurry to get home, to put some 
potatoes in the oven. She was 
going to make a big, rich salad 
and some cream puffs. You see, 
she had invited the Pigs to come 
over. This was going to be a 
“Welcome” supper for Aunt 
Pink. 
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“Oh here I am in the world so wide, To find me a bed that 
is all OUTSIDE,” sang Danny. 


Danny DEERMOUSE nev- 
er cared to go to bed. On top of 
that, he never cared to wake up. 

But Danny had a reason. He 
had to share a bed with his four 
deermouse brothers, and he al- 
ways had to sleep in the middle! 

At bedtime Danny ran lickety 
katoot. He chose his favorite 
place on the edge of the bed. But 
then his brothers came. They 
wriggled and they squeezed, they 
pushed and they shoved. And 
there was Danny smack in the 
middle again. 

Then he couldn’t get up till his 
brothers got up; their legs and 
their tails were all tangled up on 
top of him. 

Now Danny’s bed was a first- 
rate bed. Made all of cotton. His 
mother found the cotton in a pil- 
low on the porch of the “Happy 
Singing Cottage” near by. 

And better still, all the time 
Danny Deermouse slept, lovely 
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music floated out from that “Hap- 
py Singing Cottage” near by. 

But this wasn’t enough for 
Danny. He wanted a bed of his 
own where he always could sleep 
on the outside edge. And it looked 
as though he would have to go in 
the big bright world to find one. 

So Danny chose that very 
morning, just before the sun rose. 
(When it was high time all good 
deermice were asleep.) Just as 
his brothers wriggled and 
squeezed, Danny slipped out of 
the covers. Out he went with a 
hop and a plop through the win- 
dow. 

Danny put some seeds in a 
piece of paper napkin. His mother 
found the napkin near the sugar 
on the shelf of the “Happy Sing- 
ing Cottage” near by. Danny tied 
the napkin to a stick and swung 
the stick over his shoulder. Now 
he was off in the big bright world 
to find a bed of his own! 


i AV Singing Box 


HELEN REIN McKAY 


For a while Danny felt very 
smart and brave to be out in the 
world at this hour of the day. He 
pranced along feeling mighty 
pleased with himself. He heard 
some music coming from the 
“Happy Singing Cottage” near 
by. So he sang in a deermouse 
way: 

Oh here I am in the world so 

wide, 

To find me a bed that is all out- 

side. 

Oh prunes and plums and a 

squeaky fiddle 

I’ll find me a bed that has no 

middle! 

But soon the seeds grew heavy 
on Danny’s shoulder. Danny sat 
under a beech tree and decided to 
eat them. Then he wouldn’t have 


to carry them any more. But be- 


fore you could say “Nibble or 
Nod,” a huge owl up on a limb 
spied Danny. The owl swooped 
down to make a meal of him. 

Danny was so startled, he 
threw the seeds in the air and 
scooted under a thorn bush. 

The seeds hit the owl in the eye 
and he screeched, ‘“Whoooo-00 
Whoooo0-o00 hit me!” He was too 
busy rubbing his eyes to hunt for 
Danny. 

Danny’s heart was: going 
“thumper - ker - plump, thumper - 
ker - plump” and he planned .to 
look above him if he ever sat 
down again. 
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Once more he started out in the 
big bright world to hunt for a 
bed of his own. He began another 
song, but it wasn’t quite so gay as 
before: 

I’ll find me a bed and I’ll sleep 

all day 

Without any brothers to get in 

my way. 

But soon Danny grew tired 
again. The sun was bright and it 
hurt his big black eyes. He crept 
under a currant bush for a 
snooze. But first Danny was wise 
enough to look above him. He 
made sure there was no huge owl 
waiting to make a meal of him. 

“I’m getting pretty smart in 
this big bright world,’’ he 
thought. 

But just as he curled up for his 
nap, whatever he was lying on 
began to move. Danny found him- 
self looking straight in the eye of 
a sleepy black snake. And black 
snake’s favorite food is deer- 
mouse tails! 

Danny was so surprised, he 
jumped out of the currant bush 
and up on a sarsaparilla plant. He 
stood there trembling from head 
to tail. The big bright world 
wasn’t safe for a deermouse! 
There were things above him and 
things below him and ready to 
pounce. 

Danny had just about decided 
to stay curled around a sarsapa- 
rilla flower forever and ever, 
when he heard something. It was 
music from the “Happy Singing 
Cottage” that was once near by. 

That made a thought go “pop” 
in Danny’s head. His mother 
found such wonderful things near 
the Lady of Singing Cottage. Per- 
haps he could go there and find a 
bed of his own! 

So while he 

Shivered and he shook, 
Danny gave a careful look 
Up above, down below. 
Then he started in to go 
Like 


‘the 
whirliest 
of 


And he never stopped his pace, 
Till he came up face to face 
With that Happy Singing Cot- 
tage 
Oh that lovely Singing Cottage 
Oh that Welcome Singing Cot- 
tage 
that was now near by! 
Danny hopped on the window 
sill quite out of breath. He looked 
into the room and saw the Lady 
of Singing Cottage. She was 
dancing around with a feather 


Visibility 

NONA KEEN DUFFY 
If you’re walking 

Into town 
And the rain 

Is pouring down, 
If it’s raining 

And it’s day, 
Wear a raincoat 


Bright and gay! 
If it’s raining 

And at night, 
Put on something 

That is white! 


Let a driver 
Know you’re there 
By the hat and coat 
You wear! 


duster in her hand. Danny saw a 
box on the table with the lid up. 
The box was making music! 
When the music stopped, the 
Lady turned a handle on the box. 
Then she went off singing the 


same song that the box was sing- - 


ing. 

Danny just had to see that re- 
markable box! 

So when the music stopped, he 


climbed up a table leg and onto- 


the box. All Danny could see was 
a big black plate and a wide hole 
beside it that went deep down. 

Of course Danny had to see in- 
side that hole too. 

It was nice and dark and cozy 
inside. Why where in the world 
was a better place to make a bed 
of his own! And all day long he’d 
have the music of the Happy 
Singing Cottage close by. 

Danny began to feel very 
pleased with himself all over 


again. He had found a bed of his 
own at last where he never would 
sleep in the middle. 

“Now Ill hunt for cotton for 
my bed,” he said. 

But just as he was starting 
out, the Lady of Singing Cottage 
came back into the room. He 
heard the Lady of Singing Cot- 
tage call to someone. 

“T’ll take the phonograph out 
on the porch!” she called. 

Then all of a sudden something 
dreadful happened! The lid of the 
singing box snapped shut. The 
next minute Danny was 

Tumbled and tossed 

And jostled and jarred 

Jiggled and jerked 

And shaken and scarred. 

His feet went up 

And his head went around 

He thought he would never 

Get back on the ground! 

But finally the box bumped 
down on something hard. Danny 
felt bruised and frightened and 
very dizzy. 

Oh why had he ever thought 
this awful black box was the place 
for a bed of his own? How would 
he ever get out of it? And would 
he ever see another deermouse 
again? 

Then the Lady of Singing Cot- 
tage opened the box. Danny gave 
one big jump straight out of the 
box and half across the porch. 
That made the Lady scream. She 
screamed so loudly that Danny 
gave another two jumps and 
there he was, through the window 
of his old bedroom near by. 

He saw a place on the edge of 
the bed about his size. But in- 


_@tead, Danny slithered and 


squeezed, he pushed and he shoved. 
And finally he managed to slide 
under all the legs and the tails of 
his brothers. Then he slept and 
slept, and slept some more. 

After that when bedtime came, 
Danny ran lickety katoot and 
popped into bed. But his brothers 
never wriggled, never squeezed, 
never pushed or never shoved. 
Because Danny ran straight for 
the safest place. He always ran 
smack for the middle! 
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All the ducks went, “QU-ACK, QU-ACK, QU-ACKETY QU-ACK, QU-ACK!” 


Quentin's Queer Quack 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


As YOU have already 


guessed, Quentin was a Duck, but 
you would never know that by 
his Quack. From the time he was 
a wee baby, all the noise he could 
ever make was, “QU-ACK, QU- 
ACK, QU-ACKETY QU-ACK, 
QU-ACK.” It was a sort of stut- 
ter that came out rather than the 
usual, ‘“‘QUACK! QUACK! 
QUACK!” of other ducks. 

Quentin’s mother took him to 
Doctor Know-All Quack, who 
examined Quentin all over from 
head to web-foot. 

“Not a thing wrong,” decided 
Doctor Know-All Quack. “You’ve 
just got to keep practicing, Quen- 
tin, until you learn to “Quack” 
properly like the rest of us.” 

“But no one likes to hear me,” 
complained Quentin, “and when 
my Quacks do come out like this 
QU-ACK, QU-ACK, QU-ACK- 
ETY QU-ACK, they laugh at 
me.” 

“And when they laugh,” con- 
tinued Mother Duck, “he stops 
completely and no noise comes 
out for hours at a time.” 
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“You must keep practicing,” 
insisted the doctor, “or else soon 
you won’t be able to let out even 
one teeny QUACK.” 


Quentin tried as hard as he 
could from that time on, but 
what an unhappy little Duck he 
was! The other ducks, his own 
age, would mock him. They would 
say, “QU-ACK, QU-ACK, QU- 
ACKETY QU-ACK QU-ACK!” 

One day they were teasing 
Quentin quite badly, when 
Grandfather Frog poked his 
head out of the muddy pool and 
said, 

“Hey, you Ducks. Make that 
queer noise along with Quentin 
again. I want to hear you.” 

The rest of the ducks felt a bit 
ashamed by this time and they 
were also afraid of big Grand- 
father Frog. 


“We won’t do it again, Grand- 
father Frog,” began the biggest 
duck of all. 

“You do as I say, young duck. 
I want to hear every last one of 
you give the same kind of 


QUACKS you gave a minute 
ago.” 

So it happened that all the 
ducks went, “QU-ACK, QU-ACK, 
QU-ACKETY QU-ACK QU- 
ACK!” 

“Fine, fine,” said Grandfather 
Frog, when they had finished. 
“You all did well, but this is the 
duck I want,” and he pointed to 
Quentin who was bashfully 
crouching behind another duck. 

“This duck really knows how 
to do it.” 

“Do what?” they all asked in 
a chorus. 

“Oh, oh, I forgot,” laughed 
Grandfather Frog.” You don’t 
know what I’m talking about, do 
you?” He went on, “Well, it’s 
like this. We're starting a 
rhythm band, and we need some- 
one to tap the beats like a drum.” 

“Who is WE?” the ducks de- 
manded curiously. Mr. Frog 
thought a minute then said, 
“Mrs. Cricket and some of our 
little frogs will sing in a chorus. 
The Bird Family may help us 
out, if Mr. Bluejay gives his per- 
mission. The bees can hum in the 
distance, but we won’t let them 
get too near, because you know 
that the BEE FAMILY can 
STING and that STING can 
hurt.” 

“T still don’t see where Quen- 
tin comes in,” said one Duck. 

“Quentin?” asked Grandfather 
Frog. “Oh you mean this duck 
whom I’ve chosen. Well, he’s got 
RHYTHM: Show them.” 

Quentin quacked, “QU-ACK, 
QU-ACK, QU-ACKETY QU- 
ACK QU-ACK.” 

“See that?” said Grandfather 
Frog, “You’re just the duck for 
the job. The rest of you waddle 
along now. We're going to be 
busy.” 

Quentin was happy once more. 
He felt important as he practiced 
with the band every day. The 
other ducks were almost jealous 
of Quentin when they heard him 
saying, “QU-ACK, QU-ACK, 
QU-ACKETY QU-ACK QU- 
ACK.” 


(Turn to Page 60) 
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The Witch 
In The Cabin 


LOIS SNELLING 


S and Cindy Hanley 
pedalled their bicycles into the 
shade of the maple beside Mr. 
McNulty’s gas_ station. Their 
mother had sent them to the 
store for groceries. Now they 
were on their way home, the 
groceries in the carriers. 

“It’s hot!” Steve exclaimed, 
leaning his bike against the tree. 
“Let’s rest awhile.” 

“l’m glad we got acquainted 
with Mr. McNulty yesterday 
when Daddy bought gas,” Cindy 
said. “We don’t know anybody 
at all down here except Mr. Mc- 
Nulty and the man at the store.” 
Steve laughed. “Four Corners 
sure is different from New York 
City. But, boy, are we going to 
have fun on the farm! Wonder 
where Mr. McNulty is.” 

Then they heard him inside the 
station, talking on the telephone. 

“Oh, that’s too bad,” Mr. Mc- 
Nulty said. “Yes, it sure is bad. 
Yes, that’s right — there’s a 
witch around here now. A real 
witch too, I’m telling you. Stays 
in that shack on the Dark Hollow 
Road. About a mile from the 
highway.” 

Cindy got on her bicycle and 
started racing toward home, like 
she was scared. Steve followed. 
When he caught up with her he 
said, “Do you suppose there 
really is a witch in that shack?” 

“That’s what Mr. McNulty 
said, “Cindy replied. “And he 
didn’t seem to be joking. He 
sounded serious.” 

“But, Cindy, there isn’t any 
such thing as a witch. Except at 
Hallowe’en. And this is sum- 
mer.” 

“There aren’t any witches in 
New York,” Cindy said. “But 


we don’t know what may be here 
in the country. Anyway, that’s 
what Mr. McNulty said. I want 
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to live here on the farm, Steve, 
but I don’t want to live around 
witches.” 

“Still,” Steve said, “If there 
really is a witch in that shack, 
I’d like to see her. Cindy, sup- 
pose we take the groceries home, 
then: bike out to the Dark Hollow 
Road. We might see the old 
witch.” 

“All right,” Cindy finally 
agreed. “But I hope we don’t see 
her!” 

They rode on out the highway, 
thinking of the witches they had 
seen at Hallowe’en. The family 
had moved to the farm-house just 
yesterday. Everything was dif- 
ferent from their home in New 
York, and the children were en- 
joying it all. 

The farm was just outside the 
village, and the children were 
soon there. Steve gave the groc- 
eries to his mother and asked if 
he and Cindy might ride down 
the road on their bicycles. 

“We want to find a witch.” 
Steve knew that sounded silly. 
He said it just to see what his 
mother would say. 

But she only laughed. “When 
you find the witch, tell her to 
come and see us. We want to get 
acquainted with our new neigh- 
bors.” 

Steve and Cindy raced down 
the driveway. They went down 
the highway until they came to 
the Dark Hollow Road. 
through a ravine, and was lined 
on both sides with dense woods. 
As the children coasted down the 
slope, the road seemed to grow 
narrower and darker. The sun 
was bright up on the highway. 
Down here it seemed almost 
gone. 

Then all of a sudden, there it 
was. The shack! Small and un- 
painted. All the panes broken in 


It led 


the window. 

“That’s it!” Steve said in a 
whisper. 

They left the bicycles and 
crept through the bushes. The 
house was near the road, so they 
could see it clearly. They hardly 
breathed, as they watched. The 
place was very quiet. 

“IT wish we hadn’t come,” 
Cindy whispered. 

“Sh!” Steve pointed toward the 
window. A long, dark shadow 
fell across the window, as a light 
flamed somewhere in the room. 
Then the shadow was gone, and 
they smelled pine wood burning. 

“It’s the witch, all right,” 
Steve said, creeping back to his 
bicycle. “That black shadow 
looked like a witch. Now, she is 
going to cook her supper. Come 
on, let’s go!” 

Back at the farm-house, Mrs. 
Hanley had supper ready. 

“Did you meet any witches, 
children?” she asked with a smile. 

Neither Steve nor Cindy an- 
swered, because everybody was 
busy with supper. Anyway, Moth- 
er would only laugh if they told 
her they really had seen a witch. 

The next morning Mr. Hanley 
said they would drive to the coun- 
ty-seat. There was business he 
must see about. Everybody got 
into the station-wagon and away 
they went. They drove down the 
highway in the bright sunlight. 
As they passed the Dark Hollow 
Road Steve and Cindy looked at 
each other and grinned. Down 
there in the hollow lived the old 
witch. But up here everything 
was bright and pleasant. 

“Look!” Steve suddenly ex- 
claimed, pointing toward a field. 
“Wonder what that man is 
doing!” 

Mr. Hanley stopped the sta- 
tion-wagon, and they all sat 
watching. In the field a young 
man in overalls was watching 
too. Another man was walking 
slowly across the field. He was 
tall and thin, and his head was 
bowed. He was looking carefully 
at something he held in his hands 
before him. Then suddenly he 

(Turn to Page 60) 
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Becky and Little Brother Take A Walk—Rebus 
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Happy WAS showing off. 
He and four other humpback 
whales. No other word for it. 
They were trying to see who 
could stand on his head the long- 
est. 

It was a day for play. The Sep- 
tember sun gleamed silver on the 
smooth green waves of the sea. 
The distant peak of Mount Rain- 
ier shone white with snow. And 
the whole colony of whales had 
come from Alaska to the warmer 
waters off Puget Sound. 

Happy was one of the largest. 
At ten years of age, he may have 
weighed 50 tons. He must have 
measured 50 feet in length. And 
now he meant to show everyone 
what he could do. 

The tail end of his huge body 
was flattened into a pair of flukes. 
These flukes were not really a 
tail. Neither did they stand 
straight up like the tail of a fish. 
Instead, they leveled off parallel 
to the water. They were what he 
chiefly swam with. Now he 
flapped them up and down, up and 
down—faster and faster and 
faster! — Till suddenly he could 
thrust his great head under water 
and stand straight up for a mo- 
ment, with only his flukes show- 
ing. 

The other four young fellows 
tried to do the same, but Hap had 
been quickest, and he stood on 
his head the longest. 
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Happy, The Humpback Whale 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


That made him feel so good, he 
flung himself clear out of the 
water. — The others did the same, 
but he was best. He surely felt 
good, this fine weather. 

Here, near shore, the water 
was turning pink. — Shrimp! 
The good word seemed to flow 
from one to another, though none 
of them uttered a sound except 
the whooses with which they 
breathed out to empty their lungs. 
The sea birds had seen, too. Now 
gulls circled above, watching till 
they could make a dive and pick 
up a few of the tiny shrimp in 
their beaks. 

Who would have thought any 
creature as large as a humpback 
whale would eat these tiny 
shrimp? Hap himself would need 
what would have been barrels of 
them to make a meal. Now he and 
the others gave up their play, 
for it was dinnertime. Keeping to 
the surface, with their long flip- 
pers straight out at the sides to 
help them keep their balance, 
they swam with open mouths. 

Hap took in a huge mouthful of 
shrimps and water, closed his 
mouth, and his huge tongue 
pressed the sea water out through 
a sort of sieve. Then he swallowed 
the shrimps. 

That sieve was made of the 
same material as one’s finger 
nails. From the roof of his mouth 
four curtains of this baleen hung 


down. They had fringes along 
their edges, and he sifted the sea 
water out through those fringes. 
But the little shrimps would not 
go through. This sieve was what 
gave the whales their name of 
baleen whales, (or whalebone 
whales. The name whalebone was 
wrong, because it wasn’t bone at 
all). The baleen in Hap’s huge 
mouth might have been as wide 
as your hand, at the roof of his 
mouth. But it hung down in 
points. There were two on each 
side, as black as his back. These 
he had instead of teeth. For he 
never ate anything but the tiny 
shrimps or other sea food small 
enough to strain through his 
baleen. Of course it took hours 
of such eating to get his stomach 
comfortably full. 

His mate, too, was feeding on 
the tiny shrimp. She was almost 
as large as Hap. Right now she 
was very busy taking care of the 
baby. They had been looking for- 
ward to that baby for almost a 
year. And here it was, as fine a 
little whale as ever swam the 
seas. The baby would have 
measured perhaps 15 feet at 
birth last spring, and it would 
likely be 25 feet long before it 
could be weaned. For the babies 
of humpback whales are nursed 
with milk till they are five months 
old. 

The baby was just like its dad, 
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(Bottom sketch) The huge open mouth of this humpback whale shows the baleen which is attached to the sides 
of the upper jaw. Note the barnacles, the small roundish white spots, on the whale’s skin 
under his bottom jaw. 
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(Upper sketch) —_ Happy stands on his head for a moment, with only his flukes showing, Mamma and 
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black on top, with white mark- 
ings on its under side. It, too, had 
flukes and flippers to paddle with 
and it, too, could fill its lungs 
with air, then dive—but not for 
so long as a grown whale. Once 
when they had seen killer whales 
in the offing, mother and baby 
had dived for a quarter of a mile, 
and stayed down for nearly 15 
minutes. But that was pretty 
hard on the little fellow. 

And who said humpback whales 
were homely? True, they were 
not as long and slim as other 
whales. Even if they hadn’t had 
that odd hump away down on 
their backs, they were chunky 
fellows. They had to open their 
mouths so wide, they had to have 
such big heads that their necks 
were strong and short. 

But they could draw ever and 
ever so much air into their lungs 
before they made a deep dive. 
That was because they had about 
a dozen pleats in the skin of their 
throats and chests and bellies. 
When they drew in a lot of air 
into their lungs, those pleats 
opened up, and their ribs opened 
out, till their lungs expanded like 
balloons. 

Of course they had to come up 
for air in a hurry, after a deep 


Africa is 
My real home 
I never travel 
Far alone: 


Of all the animals 
In the Zoo 
I am the tallest 

And that is true: 


I am brown and white 
With a little red, 

I have two little knobs 
On top of my head: 


dive. Hap would breathe in and 


in, then thrust his head under, 


and down he would go! Some- 
times he’d swim a mile before he 
came up again, because the water 
was quieter down there. 

Then when he could hold his 
breath no longer, he would flap 
his flukes madly up and down, 
and shoot to the surface. Nature 
had (through millions of years) 
made whales so their nostrils 
came up first. That way, they 
could start emptying their lungs 
of the stale warm air the minute 
the tops of their heads rose above 
water. Then “WHOOSH!” the 
warm air turned to vapor as it 
struck the cool sea breeze. Their 
whooshes sounded loud enough 
to be heard half a mile away. — 
Sea-faring men call it “sounding.” 
The vapor would rise maybe 15 
feet, if it was a humpback whale 
sounding. 

But after maybe five whooshes, 
Hap would have emptied his big 
lungs of the stale air, and begin 
to draw in fresh air. 

Except for the men who hunted 
them, the whales had no enemies 
worth mentioning, not if they 
were grown. They did, though, 
have to look out for the baby 
whales, for there were dreadful 
creatures in the sea that would 


What Is My Name? 
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My neck is so long 


have eaten the babies. But no 
baby ever swam far from its 
mother’s side, and no mother ever 
left her baby for a minute. She 
would have fought anything that 
tried to harm it. 

The baby had an even thicker 
blanket of fat beneath its skin 
than a grown whale, to keep it 
warm. One annoyance, though, 
not even its mother could save 
it from. — The barnacles that 
would cling to its chin and other 
ticklish places, for a free ride. 
That was the worst of having no 
teeth. Some whales have teeth, 
but not the humpbacks. 


The little fellow would grow 
fast. He would be grown at two 
years, and have babies of his own. 

Perhaps the most wonderful 
thing about all whales is that 
they can dive so deep, where the 
pressure of the sea water is so 
great. Even a man in a diving 
suit could not stand it to dive half 
as far. 

Another time we’ll tell how the 
whale changed from the land 
animal it once was. How its ears 
went almost inside its head, since 
sounds carry so well through 
water, and other changes. And 
something of other kinds of 
whales. 


It carries my head 
High in the air 


I walk right up 


And, when I am fed 


To a ‘mimosa’ tree 
And reach the branches 
Without bending my knee: 


Somehow I’m glad 
I can eat that way 
As I don’t have to wash 
Nor put dishes away. 


(Giraffe) 
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Start the New School Year Right With 
The PERRY PICTURES 


Hundreds of subjects in the lovely 
sepia tones, size 5!/p x 8 at ONLY 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. 


For new interest and enthusiasm 
have an Art Hour. Give each child 
a Perry Picture and tell its story. 
Or have them write what they see 
in the picture, — a good lesson in 
art, spelling, writing and grammar. 


Send 60 cents for one of these _ of 
30 pictures: — Children; Art; Dogs, Kit- 
tens and Horses. Or $1.80 for on ‘three 
sets — 90 pictures. 

For nature work, a set of 25 animal 
pictures in colors, size 7 x %, for $1.00. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
illustrations for easy selection, and sample 
pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER 
FOR LUDOLFS LIBERTS’ BOOKLET: 


“OIL PAINTINGS” 


GRUMBACHER 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 


Books in Review 


I KNOW A CITY, by Katherine 
B. Shippen; illustrated by Robin 
King: Published by The Viking 
Press; Price $2.75. 

This is a very friendly, inter- 

esting, and authentic history of 
New York, palatable and delight- 
ful to children and grown-ups 
alike. The author takes her read- 
ers right into the lives and hearts 
of the people and shows how all 
the facilities of a modern city 
have grown out of their needs. 
We find here a comfortable 
Dutch burgher of the middle 17th 
century sleeping snugly behind 
the carved wooden doors of his 
built-in wall bed: the English 
housewife in her full skirt and 
tightly-laced bodice shopping for 
the day’s food (butter @ 16 cents 
a pound in 1664:), the children 
of well-to-do families studying 
the “polite arts” in private 
schools. But every page is aglow 
with the life, vigor, and spirit of 
public spirited men and women 
willing to work to make their city 
a healthy, happy place in which 
to live. Boys and girls every- 
where should be introduced to 
the charm, vitality, history, and 
let me say ethics, of this fascin- 
ating story. 
THE WORKSHOP BOOK — 
FOR PARENTS AND CHIL- 
DREN, by Martha Lincoln and 
Katharine Torrey: Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price 
$5.00. 

This book plainly shows that 
the authors have themselves ex- 
perienced every bit of the theory 
which they advocate. For the 
past 10 years Martha Lincoln and 
Katharine Torrey have been run- 
ning a most successful workshop 
for children near Concord, Mass., 
where they have developed hun- 
dreds of origina] plans for toys, 
puppets, furniture, and other 
easy things to make. 

The general directions sub- 
mitted to teachers (or to people 
in general) throughout this book 
are clear, wise, imaginative, 
simple, and easy to follow. Dia- 


grams fully explain every object 
to be made. We recommend this 
book not only to schools and to 
teachers but to the home as well. 
It plainly shows how an enter- 
prising person can easily start 
a group work shop. We believe 
this book to be one of the best of 
its kind ever to be published. 
THE GOLDEN BEDTIME 
BOOK, by Kathryn Jackson; Il- 
lustrated by Richard Scarry; 
Published by Simon and Schus- 
ter; Price $2.95. 

Here is, indeed, a book for 

every day of the year—a beauti- 
ful collection of stories and poems 
enhanced by sparkling color 
paintings that will surely intrigue 
any child. The crispness, warmth, 
and originality displayed in the 
stories and poems show what a 
stupendous task Kathryn Jackson 
has undertaken in presenting this 
outstanding contribution to chil- 
dren’s literature. 
THE FAMILY AT DOWBIG- 
GINS, by Elfrida Vipont; Illus- 
trated by Terry Freeman; Pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany; Price $2.75. 

This is a glowing and moving 
story based on the life of the 
Conyer family and how they keep 
their home together by taking in 
boarders, grown-ups and chil- 
dren. The wholesome effect of 
the Conyers on the boarders 
makes for a story of deep and 
abiding affection. Although new 
faces are constantly appearing 
and old friends always returning 
to what has become for them a 
real home, the greatest variety of 
incidents do happen—embarrass- 
ments, comedies, near disasters, 
hardy trials, exciting rescues. Yet 
’mid it all the Conyer family 
strive to keep their world intact. 
And who is chiefly responsible for 
this final success? Girls and boys 
will be surprised and amused 
when they find out. This most 
satisfying book of family life 
makes the reader feel that the 
world is, indeed, a very good place 
in which to live. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
School & College Servics 


Please send me a free copy of JOHN STEVENS, Father of American 
Railroads, an illustrated booklet for classroom reference. One copy 


only per teacher. for selling only 50 boxes 

And this can be done in a 
single day. Free samples. Other 
leading boxes on approval. 
Mail coupon below today. 


It costs you nothing to try. 


Last year some folks made $250- 
and 
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WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif. 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


Li 3 
21 exquisite CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed fo 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations an: 


8 8 8 


sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. eee 
new size slim saad 
B 
M. GRUMBACHER, INC. Soe: or fre 
Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,’ 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. Bl Name © 
= 
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Pat. 

The Wonder Horse 
Active children need exercise—and The 
Wonder Horse provides 
outlet for their ene patented 
Spring Action el strong 

bodies—and keeps pla 
entertained for hours. Ideal for nursery 
or kindergarten. 

The Wonder Horse DeLuxe (shown above) 
for children 1 to 7. Durable plastic with 
or steel weet. $29.95 e Other models 
priced from $10.95 
Insist on The Genuine Wonder Horse 
Write today for complete information. 


WONDER propucts COMPANY 


Aching feet can put lines 
In your face! 


@ When tired, aching feet make 
your face look tense and drawn, 
those pain-lines may soon become 
old-looking wrinkles—there to stay! 

At the first sign of foot-fatigue, rub 
your feet with Absorbine Jr. 

Quickly, gently, Absorbine Jr. soothes 
and cools. It makes your feet feel better, 
you feel better . . . and your face shows it! 
Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugsaresold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


: Absorbine Jr. 


Quentin's Queer Quack 
(From Page 51) 


At last came the big day of 
the concert. Quentin had prac- 
ticed so much he was quite 
hoarse, but thought nothing of it 
UNTIL the moment came for 
him to do his part. Horrors upon 
Horrors! He suddenly found that 
all the noise he could make was 
three short sharp QUACK, 
QUACK, QUACKS. 


Grandfather Frog so 
angry he disappeared into the 
friendly pool, the birds flew to 
the highest treetops, the bees left 
for their favorite flowers, the 
crickets stopped chirping, and 
there was not one single peep 
out of any frogs, BUT Quentin 
Duck was happy and he showed 
this by simply saying, over and 
over again, QUACK, QUACK, 
QUACK. 


The Busy 
Woodpecker 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


There’s a busy woodpecker 
Right back in my yard, 
And he drills and he bores, 
Oh, he works very hard! 


I hear him each morning 
Peck loud as can be, 
“Rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat” 

So noisily. 


I hope that the woodpecker 
Back in our yard 

Enjoys what he’s doing, 
’Cause he works very hard! 


Witch in the Cabin 
(From Page 52) 


stopped and stood still for a 
moment. He lifted his head and 
called out cheerfully, “Twenty 
feet!” 


The young man seemed pleased. 
Then, seeing the station-wagon, 
he walked toward the road. 

“Can I help you, Mister?” he 
asked. 


“‘We were only wondering what 


your friend was doing,” Mr. Han- 
ley replied. 

“Him?” the man_ replied, 
laughing. “Oh, that’s Cal Colton. 
He’s the water-witch. I’m going 
to build a house here, and wanted 
to know where I could find water. 
Cal says there is a stream twenty 
feet below where he is standing.” 

Steve stared first at the farmer, 
then at Cal Colton. Then he 
turned to Cindy and they both 
laughed. Witch! This pleasant- 
faced man with the stick in his 
hand was the witch Mr. McNulty 
was speaking of. A water-witch, 
whatever that might be! 

“D-does he live in Dark Hol- 
low?” Steve asked, just to be 
sure. 

“He lives at the county-seat,” 
the farmer said. “But when he 
has a lot of witching to do in this 
neighborhood, he stays in that 
shack. He owns it, and it’s con- 
venient. Cal’s a fine witch. Hard- 
ly ever fails to find water.” 

Mr. Hanley was as interested 
as the children. “I have heard 
and read a lot about water- 
witches,” he said, “But I never 
saw one before. Just how does it 
work?” 

“Well, it is strange,” the farm- 
er replied. “Some people believe 
in it and some don’t. And scien- 
tists don’t seem to be able to ex- 
plain it. Must be static electrici- 
ty or magnetic power or some- 
thing. Not everybody can be a 
witch. But some, like Cal Colton, 
can take a forked stick and walk 
around with it held before them. 
When Cal walks where there is 
water underneath, the stick dips 
downward. The force with which 
it dips tells how far down the 
water is.” 

Mrs. Hanley turned and smiled 
at Steve and Cindy. 

“You said yesterday you want- 
ed to find a witch,” she said. 
“And you have. Now we can 
have Mr. Colton come over and 
tell us where to drill a well for 
our pasture.” 

“Nice witch,” Cindy said hap- 
pily. “It isn’t Hallowe’en, but we 
have a nice man witch for a 
friend.” 
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Gingerbread Children 
(From Page 45) 


Gingerbread Mother: Let them 
be, Father. I promised to bring 
them new frosting from the fair. 
(Holds up white shirt from 
basket) This is for my brave gin- 
gerbread boy. 

Gingerbread Boy (Takes it, 
admiring) : White frosting! You 
did bring it. Father, see the new 
frosting Mother brought me! 

Gingerbread Father: Just what 
I wore when I was fresh and full 
of ginger, son. Now I wear choc- 
olate. (Helps Boy put on shirt.) 

Gingerbread Mother’ (Holds up 
pink pinafore from basket) : And 
this is what I brought my gallant 
gingerbread girl. 

Gingerbread Girl: Pink frost- 
ing! Oh Mother, you did remem- 
ber! (Presses pinafore against 
cheek. ) 

Gingerbread Mother: I loved 
pink frosting too when I was as 
fresh and sweet with molasses as 


you, daughter. (Puts pinafore on 
her. ) 


Gingerbread Father (Arm 
about Mother): How charming 
our gingerbread children look in 
their new frosting from the fair! 

Gingerbread Mother: And how 
good to all be safe together again 
in our gingerbread house on the 
edge of the woods. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD COUPON SERVICE 
(From Page 59) 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 

Education Department 

Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


Grade avi ufo 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
REE) Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 


“Modeling with Clay.” 


1956 


SEPTEMBER, 


Gingerbread Boy and Girl 
(Draw parents in ring dance as 
they chant) : 
For frosting pink and white, 
Molasses, ginger too, 
And for snug house of ginger- 
bread, 
Dear parents, we thank you! 
(Dropping hands, Boy hugs 
Mother and Girl hugs Father.) 
Gingerbread Father: What 
would we do without them, Moth- 
er? 
Gingerbread Mother: Our 
spicy-fragrant, freshly baked gin- 
gerbread children! 


THE END 


Production Notes 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Gingerbread family 
dresses all in brown. Mother 
wears chocolate brown shawl 
and Father chocolate brown 
woodsman’s cap. Hen has white, 
winged costume; owl a gray 
one, and ringed eyes. 

Properties: Brown basket; brown 
rootstalk resembling ginger; 
white shirt; pink pinafore. 

Setting: Kitchen of gingerbread 
house on edge of woods. Brown 
chair center. Upstage, table 
with two cans labeled ginger 
and molasses. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


(ST GRADE 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


lund grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice ... intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives, 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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Building An Aquarium 

(From Page 19) 
snails were supposed to be good 
scavengers, they did not keep the 
top of the sand clean. It was nec- 
essary to use a small hose ard 
siphon off the dirt from the top 
of the sand. 

The children discussed ways 
the fish and snails could protect 
themselves from enemies. They 
decided the fish could swim fast 
and escape. The snail could stop 
and pull himself into his shell. 
If at the surface of the water, he 
could quickly fall to the bottom 
of the pool. 

Several art lessons were in- 
spired by the aquarium. The stor- 
ies the children had written about 
building the aquarium were made 
into an illustrated booklet. The 
drawings were of the aquarium, 
of the fish, the snails, and the 
plants. 

One attractive crayon picture 
showed fish of many colors swim- 
ming diagonally across the paper 
as if rising to be fed. 

Transparencies were made 
showing the fish swimming in 
the aquarium. Fish and plant out- 
lines were cut out free hand. 


' These were pasted to tracing 


paper, which was outlined with 
a frame to represent the aquari- 
um. The transparencies were ef- 
fective against the lower part of 
the window. 

There were other worth while 
outcomes from this simple acti- 
vity of building an aquarium. The 
children learned the parts of the 
fish and snails. They learned 
something of the habits and needs 
of fish and snails. Best of all they 
acquired a sense of responsibility 
for caring for any pet and of the 
need for authentic information 
about needs of the pet. They 
learned that books can help solve 
these problems. 


Teaching Speaking 
(From Page 23) 

She was discovered to be 
very talented but needed 
to be a leader. She de- 
veloped more poise and 
accepted more _ responsi- 
bility. 


Jim (IQ 192) was a young fol- 
lower of his older brother. 
He wanted to be told ex- 
actly what to do, avoiding 
participation if possible. 
He had a nervous, empty 
grin, and a thin, high 
voice. He needed more de- 
manded of him. At the end 
of January he was ready 
to accept chairmanship of 
the next committee. 

Greatest success was achieved 

with John. He was an 
undersized child, over- 
whelmed at work and play 
by too many rules that he 
didn’t understand. He 
rarely smiled, and hid his 
chin on his chest. His IQ 
was 75. In the relaxed at- 
mosphere of the class- 
room he began to walk 
with his head up and with 
greater assurance. He 
smiled happily and fre- 
quently. He accepted the 
need for rules and lived 
with them. He changed 
from a monotone to a 
sweet singer. 

Observations of behavior as 
recorded in the anecdotal records 
were compared with the observa- 
tions of parents and former teach- 
ers. Two fourth grade teachers 
of these children took time to talk 
with their former pupils and ob- 
serve them in the fifth grade 
classroom. The teachers rated 
them on a checklist of behavior 
characteristics. The results indi- 
cated that most children had im- 
proved on one or more aspects of 
social adjustment. 

At an informal Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting in the spring 
of the school year, the majority 
of the parents conferring with 
the fifth grade teacher made un- 
solicited comments about im- 
proved attitudes toward work at 
home, and improved behavior at 
home. 

The tape recordings made at 
the beginning and end of the 
three-month period were played 
to a group of eleven teachers in 
a Seminar on Speech Education 


at Boston University. The teach- 
ers were asked to judge wheth- 
er the second recording showed 
decided improvement, slight im- 
provement, no improvement, or 
less ability in speaking effective. 
ness. The teachers were instructed 
to listen for possible improve- 
ment in voice usage, since in- 
struction in voice usage had been 
included in the units. Analysis of 
the teachers’ ratings showed that 
all but two children improved in 
speaking effectiveness. 

At the end of the three-month 
period, the Iowa Work-Study 
Skills Test (1) of social studies 
skills was administered. The 
grade equivalent scores ranged 
from 3.2 - 8.9, with a median of 
6.0 compared to a norm of 5.6. 
Thus, satisfactory progress in so- 
cial studies was accomplished. 

The integration of speech 
training and social studies con- 
tent to influence social adjust- 
ment, improved speaking effect- 
iveness, and satisfactory ability 
in social studies in a fifth grade 
class. It appears that a logical 
place to teach skill in communi- 
cation is in the situations where 
there is a natural need for it. 
Faced with dynamic situations, 
in a relaxed, informal atmos- 
phere, the child naturally feels 
the urge and confidence to par- 
ticipate. Reinforced with the se- 
curity of familiar background, 
even the most timid child accepts 
a new challenge without fear. By 
well planned, coordinated unit 
development, no overwhelming 
demands are made on the child. A 
steady practical growth is offered 
in language use, group coopera- 
tion, problem solving, and ability 
to meet new situations. 

By providing experiences ap- 
pealing to children, giving them 
something to say, and teaching 
them how to say it, we can de- 
velop a sense of security and in- 
evitable success that results in 
well-adjusted, effective members 
of a democratic society. 


H. F. Spitzer, et al, “Test B: Work- 
Study Skills — Form L,” Iowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1940. 
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Life Size Figures 

(From Page 8) 
space enough. They are very ef- 
fective and the children love 
them. It is also a good “get ac- 
quainted” method. 

If the same mural space and 
mural background used at the 
start of the school year can be 
kept it makes mural preparations 
far less work for busy teachers 
throughout the year. The various 
seasonable changes keep it from 
becoming an old story. It proved 
a powerful teaching device. 


Windows to the Mind 
(From Page 9) 
of any school program, as many 
children have visual difficulties 
who do not exhibit any of the 
signs mentioned previously. 

The classroom teacher can also 
render a valuable service by con- 
ducting an “eye-education” pro- 
gram. In the health lesson for 
example, stress may be put on 
the importance of good eye care. 
The prevention of unnecessary 
eye accidents should be indicated. 
The avoidance of handling dan- 
gerous pointed objects or throw- 
ing objects carelessly should be 
discussed. Film strips and movies 
and literature on eye care are of 
infinite value. 

It would be well for the teach- 
er to learn as much as she can 
about her student’s visual prob- 
lem. 

In some schools this is man- 
aged through a referral slip 
which the eye examiner fills out 
describing the child’s handicap, 
and indicating any educational 
recommendations. It is important 
that needed classroom adjust- 
ments be made for the visually 
handicapped child. He should be 
given favorable seating and the 
right to move freely about the 
room as the learning situation 
necessitates. Of course it is vital 
that every school room should have 
adequate lighting for the benefit 
of all children. Also, large print 
on the chalkboard and a clear bul- 
letin display is helpful both for 
the visually handicapped child 
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and the child with norma] vision. 

As your students enter your 
classroom in September, remem- 
ber that vision is an important 
part of the whole child. In fact, 
the eyes have been described as 
the “windows to the mind.” It is 
your responsibility to do what 
you can to keep these windows 
clear so your children may see a 
happier future. 


Reviewing the sight Vocabulary 
(From Page 13) 
sound. Words could also be 
arranged according to the 
ending sound. 

16. Place word parts in lines 
across blackboard as, —ight, 
—ay, ——ome, etc. Lead the 
class to copy these adding a 
designated beginning letter 
such as s to the above group. 

17. Help children to make larger 
words by putting together 
smaller words as house and 
work. 

18. Prepare a list of objects and 
places. Ask the class to copy 
the names of the objects and 
write beside each the name 
of place where it may be 
found, such as turtle — 
brook or candy — store. 


A Time of Beginning Again 
(From Page 30) 
year. If you do not already have 
a hobby, choose one and follow 
it. Try something new and. dif- 
ferent in your teaching this 
school year. 

Yes, let’s be better teachers 
than we have ever been before, 
but let’s also LIVE in this time 
of beginning again and during 
the whole school year of 1956-57! 


The Fascination of Pieces of 
Colored Paper 
(From Page 12) 
hibiting is part of the learning 
process. One needs to see them 
vertical and at a distance. Some- 
times we place them on the bul- 
letin boards in the room and let 
each decide whether he wishes to 
add to the design the next art 
period. 
If children decide to make 
many such designs on days that 


follow the teacher often suggests 
that they start pasting pieces 
near the center rather than in 
the corners as many children do. 
Sometimes she suggests that it 
adds variety to cut some pieces 
larger than others. It helps also 
to overlap some pieces. 

Visitors ask, “Do children 
know what an abstract design 
is.” 

They say, “It’s not a man, not 
a flower, not a pig or a cow. It’s 
just pieces of different shapes.” 

It’s not necessary to verbalize 
everything. In 5th Grade some of 
these children will make abstract 
designs and let some pieces pro- 
ject from the paper plane. One 
boy used some wire and empty 
round paper fastener boxes to 
make an abstraction called ‘“‘Ma- 
chinery.” A boy who in 4th Grade 
started in the way shown here 
did very advanced abstractions in 
Grade 6. He used mirrors, string, 
wire, cloth, sandpaper, etc. 

There needs to be a beginning. 
This article describes a begin- 
ning. 


That First Day 
(From Page 31) 


piano and explain that this means 
“story time” and when they hear 
it they must arrange quietly in 
a place you have designated for 
story time, perhaps sitting “In- 
dian Style” on the floor in a semi- 
circle. 

Just before you begin the story 
bring out a little toy panda or 
any other cuddly toy that you re- 
membered to bring and let Judy 
hold it while you read. Pandas 
like to listen to stories too so we 
must be especially quiet so our 
panda can hear the story too. 

Tomorrow someone else can 
hold him while you read — and 
each tomorrow until.every child 
has had his turn to hold him. Dis- 
cuss story briefly. 

8. Finish the day by reviewing 
what they enjoyed doing today, 
then sing and recite familiar . 
nursery rhymes. Send them home 
happy with high hopes of enjoy- 
ing school as it should be enjoyed. 
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What Are They Thinking of us 
(From Page 27) 


child instead of accepting a pleas- 
ant task. She saw from her par- 
ents’ point of view and because 
they were unhappy about it, so 
was she. 

Another example brought to 
our attention proves that the chil- 
dren have definite ideas concern- 
ing a teacher’s consistency. The 
class had been working hard to 
produce satisfactory Penmanship 
papers. 

The teacher stressed the size, 
formation, slant and legibility to 
such an extent that to some of 
the children, the penmanship 
class proved to be a dread period 
in the day’s work. 

An adult said to one of these 
pupils one day, “My, I guess your 
teacher must be a pretty fine 
writer.” 

“Oh, well,” replied the child, 
“she does it perfectly on the 
board but boy, you should see the 
writing when she sends notes to 
the other teachers.” 

Then again, there was a rule 
that the halls should be very quiet 
once a certain bell rang. “But I 
guess the teachers don’t have to 
obey rules,” remarked one boy, 
“because when three or four of 
them get together in the hall, you 
wouldn’t be able to hear even the 
bell.” 

Naturally, it could be explained 
that adults and children have sep- 
arate sets of rules, but try to 
make that clear to a group of 
children who are trying to imitate 
their elders in words and deeds. 

While we are supervising them, 
therefore, let us watch our own 
steps and become good leaders 
of children, thus giving the lat- 
ter some values worth copying. 


Art Education Leads the Way 
(From Page 17) 


“This is a good story!” “What 
fun!” and so on. She had an op- 
portunity to see if the children 
were writing legibly, asking for 
words they couldn’t spell, and be- 
ginning sentences with capital 
letters. If a fault was common 
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she discussed it with the whole 
group. If one child was making 
a certain mistake, such as form- 
ing her “a’s” like “O’s” she 
helped that child individually 
while the others were writing. 

How often did they write sto- 
ries? Every day, in place of the 
formal spelling and language and 
handwriting lessons. Did the chil- 
dren get tired of writing stories? 
Not nearly as much as they would 
of formal lessons in spelling. 

Is this incidental learning? Not 
at all. They spelled more words, 
did more handwriting, formed 
more sentences every day than 
they would in formal type of 
teaching. 

The teacher can apply art 
teaching methods to writing. She 
cannot apply those methods to 
the teaching of history, geo- 
graphy, science or literature for 
these are the subjects in which 
the pupils gather information. 

Unless the knowledge gained 
is put to some use it will soon 
fade away. If it has no use it was 
a waste of time to acquire it. New 
learning must be thoroughly di- 
gested before it really becomes a 
part of the child. It will not be 
digested if there is no motive. 

So the teacher correlates the 
subjects with the expression sub- 
jects. “Paint a picture of Co- 
lumbus when he said, ‘Sail on, 
and on’”, “Make a drawing of 
the first Pilgrim when he saw 
his first Indian” are samples of 
the assignments the teacher 
makes. The title of the picture 
should make it practically impos- 
sible for the pupil to copy a pic- 
ture from a -:book. Pictures in 
books can be used as reference 
material. How did Columbus 
dress? What did the Pilgrim 
wear? and the Indian? 

For story writing the teacher 
does not say, “Write the story of 
George Washington” but “When 
Johnny (or some other name) 
met General Washington.” Soon 
the children will come up with 
titles of their own. They arrive 
at school, saying “I’ve got an 


idea!” or as one small girl said, 
“T’ve got a million ideas for 
stories!” 

The seasons and the holidays 
around the year form the basis 
for pictures, stories, poems and 
tunes. The work and play of chil- 
dren around the world are 
sources of background for orig- 
inal tales and their illustrations. 

Some teachers say, “We do 
have the children write. They 
write book reports, descriptions 
of excursions, and letters to ab- 
sent classmates. Why write 
stories?” 

First: original stories are free 
play of the imagination. The 
children learn to use their imag- 
ination in the correct way, learn 
to become inventive, and they 
gain confidence in their own in- 
spirations. 

Second: In writing book re- 
ports and describing excursions 
the pupils are telling something 
the teacher already knows. It 
wouldn’t be much fun to do that 
day after day. 

Third: The children who write 
occasional letters to classmates 
can do it much better and with 
more assurance if they have had 
much story writing. 

Making up a story and giving 
it orally is usually a waste of 
time for it cannot be repeated the 
next day and evaluated. It would 
be much like telling what he is 
going to draw in place of putting 
it down on paper. There is no 
weighing of details and careful 
discrimination. 

To quote from Elizabeth Har- 
rison in “Self Expression through 
Art,” “Good citizens are people 
with minds of their own and 
tongues in their heads. Such 
people are rare, because it has 
taken considerable self-confidence 
to emerge from the system of 
education that most of us have 
suffered under.” 

It is the elementary teacher 
who can see the need and the way 
to make the child articulate as 
well as literate. 
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...add a gay exciting 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY : by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April @ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode form. 


to i rtality. The Revoluti 
@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 


clothes. 
history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


*Ecr 
PLASTELINE \ 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige MR, 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’’ { 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO 
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MILTON BRADLEY 


ART MATERIALS 


the quality you need... 
for the results you seek 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY ALY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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